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One of the strangest things is that people should consent to 
leave their industrial interests in the hands of irresponsible persons 
to be controlled for private emolument. The present economic 
rulers hold the livelihood of the people in their power, and admit of 
no responsibility. This department of life is of the utmost inter- 
est to every man. Why should a man be deprived of a voice in 
the industrial group of which he is a member, more than in the 
political group? Of what value is it to democratize politics and not 
industry? Socialism proposes to substitute a popular self-govern- 
ment in the industrial as in the 
political world. Economic democ- 
racy is a corollary of political 
democracy. Socialism would bring 
this industrial regime under pop- 
ular government, to be exercised 
by the people in the interests of 
the people. 

The present industrial re- 
gime is despotic. In place of this 
despotism it is proposed to substi- 
tute a Social Democracy. There 
is no reason why we should have 
sovereign rule in the industrial 
realm more than in the political; 
or why we should abrogate chattel 
slavery and leave untouched wage 
slavery. 

Industrial democracy being 
in the line of evolution is certain 
of attainment. Democracy has al- 
ready been attained in politics and 
religion, and industry is passing 
through similar stages of develop- 
ment. 

In the early period of human 
history, men fought singly. Next 
they gathered into groups for sel f- 
preservation, forming the tribe or 
nation, which necessitated a lead- 
er, chief or king. When these 
rulers began to abuse their power 
the people rose in their might and 
asserted their independence. They 
dethroned the monarchs and _ se- 
lected their own governors, mak- 
ing them responsible to society for 
their official acts. In religion, we find the same development. Men 
first worshiped alone, then they gathered into groups and formed 
religious societies. ‘These organizations were led by men appointed 
for the purpose. When the priests began to abuse their power, the 
people rebelled. Reformations were inaugurated and religious de- 
mocracy established. 

Do we not find the same thing in industry? Men first worked 
individually, as in the Handicraft Stage, then gradually they hbe- 
came associated in groups, and division of labor was introduced as 
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in the Manufacturing Stage. These associations grew into greater 
and greater magnitude, as in the Factory Stage, each requiring 
special direction and management, and so the master workman de- 
veloped into an industrial chief—a captain of industry. These 
rulers, like those in politics and religion, have perverted their power, 
and the people are rising, and will make their economic rulers, as 
they did their political and religious rulers, responsible to them- 
selves. Democracy has always followed despotism. Will it fail 
No. We shall have an industrial republic 
planted upon the foundaton of our 
political republic. 

Socialism logically demands 
the socialization of the instru- 
ments of production to correspond 
with the socialization of produc- 
tion on the one hand and political 
democracy on the other. 

The question then, today, is, 
Shall we have organized capital in 
the hands of individuals, or in the 
hands of society? The choice is 
not between competition and com- 
bination, for the former is rapidly 
disappearing. Combination either 
of the few or many is inevitable. 
Combination is the Socialistic way 
of doing business; competition is 
the individualistic way. 

Industry, then, has success- 
fully passed from the handicraft 
stage of production into the era of 
manufactures, and from thence 
into modern mechanical industry, 
and this era has evolved into the 
corporate or joint stock stage, and 
is now rapidly taking on the form 
of monopoly. But this monopo- 
listic stage, which has been en- 
tered, is not the end, for as indi- 
viduals have combined into cor- 
porations, and corporations into 
trusts, so trusts will combine into 
a Co-operative Commonwealth. 
This being logical, is inevitable. 
Tn economic evolution there is no 
retrogression. Jt is only in uni- 
versal combination that a complete consummation can he attained. 
Trusts must combine into the great trust—the nation. There is no 
more possibility of our re-entering any of the past eras of produc- 
tion from which we have evolved than there is of the butterfly re- 
entering the chrysalis. The stage of handicraft and manufactur- 
ing, and even the competitive stage of modern industry has passed. 
or is rapidly passing, into innocuous desuetude. As slavery gave 
way to feudalism and feudalism to capitalism, so capitalism must 
give way to Socialism. But everything in its own order, first the 
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blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn in the ear. 

The fruits of industrial evolution are now reaped by the few. 
The trust is Socialism for the few at the expense of the many. 
What we want is Socialism for all at the expense of none. The 
trust utilizes the methods of Socialism—combination, co-operation 
and co-ordination—to get the best results from man and nature 
without the Socialist aim and spirit. Every trust virtually admits 
the truth of Socialist charges, that competition is wasteful, and that 
by combination the cost of production is greatly reduced, and har- 
mony restored in the industrial realm. The only. solution of the 
problem is that which has been pointed out—the socialization of 
the trust, that the benefits now monopolized by the few may become 
the inheritance of all. The choice must be between Plutocratic 
Socialism and Democratic Socialism. 

The development of the trust is a great annoyance to the middle 
class of small producers and distributers, and so we find them rais- 
ing a hue and cry about the tyranny of the trust. Why is this? 
Tt is hecause they belong to the competitive stage of modern indus- 
try, which stage is fast heing supplanted by the monopolistic, and 
asa result they are being forced into bankruptcy. The trust, which 
is the logical sequence of the competitive system, is the great labor- 
displacing machine of the big capitalist. Of the 14,000 failures 
annually 87 per cent are those whose capital was $5,000 or less, 
and 9 per cent those whose capital was over $5,000, but less than 
$20.000. Consequently of the total failures, only about 4 per 
cent have a capital in excess of $20,000. 

But this is not all. We are told that of the 1,168,343 firms 
doing business in the United States and Canada in 1897, 223.332 
either failed or wound up their affairs after losing their last dollar. 
At this rate it would take but ahout five vears to wipe out the exist- 
ence of the whole middle class were there not an equal number 
standing ready to invest their small earnings or inheritance in middle 
class enterprises. But the supply is not inexhaustible. The wealth 
of these aspirants of bankruptev will soon be absorbed by the plu- 
tocracy and then society will be divided into two classes—a few 
hundred prodigiously wealthy families on the one side and the great 
mass of proletarians on the other. 

The middle class reads its own doom in the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few. Tt is nearing the breakers. The 
field of production is already nearly closed, and the men of means, 
having nowhere else to invest their increasing wealth, are now begin- 
ning to invade the field of distribution, and the small store will, 
ina few years, be as scarce as the small factory is now. 

Let us not he deceived hv statistics here. There was an ap- 
parent growth of the middle class from 1880 to 1890: a growth in 
quantity, but a decrease in qualitv. Those entering the mercantile 
middle class were not attracted there hy any enlargement of its field 
of opportunities: they were driven there hy the closing up of other 
avenues of employment and enter only to feed the fire of bank- 
ruptev. Driven from the field of production, thev enter the mercan- 
tile hody only as a halting place en their way. to commercial death. 
This very phenomenon is a symptom, of the approaching collapse. 
As before pointed out, concentration in this field has been delayed, 
but the time has now come when it will go forward with alacrity 
as the other fields for investment are heing closed. The statistics 
of 1900 will undoubtedly show a rapid decrease in the number 
of the middle class. Ts is any wonder, then, that the middle class 
should raise a crv of protest against this concentration when it 
sees its special privileges vanishing before the approaching trusti- 
fication of industry? 

Its protest, however, is not in hehalf of the laboring class, but 
in behalf of its own existence. Its cry is not against the exploitine 
system of production, but against the new capitalism, represented 
by plutocracy, becoming the sole exploiter. The middle class does 
not object to some riding on the backs of others, it only objects 
to being the party ridden. The old capitalism cries out against the 
new, because it feels the iron heel of capitalistic oppression. 

Their opposition to progress, however, is about as futile as 
the opposition of the laborers to the introduction of new machinerv. 
The laborers were blind to the benefits of machinerv because thev 
saw in it only an instrument of oppression, and their strength was 
wasted in an endeavor to force a return to the Handicraft Stage of 
production. ‘The same is true today of the middle class. They are 
bending their energies toward the dissolution of the trust system, 
not realizing that the trust is a natural product of industrial evo- 
Intion. The solution of the problem for both the laboring class 
and the middle class is not in endeavoring to destroy machinery 


and the trust, but in their collective ownership and control. 

Socialists recognize that the ultimate goal of capitalist evolu- 
tion is the trustification of every department of production and 
distribution, so that the greatest possible product may be realized 
from the least expenditure of economic forces. The difference 
between a capitalist trust and a public trust lies in the department 
of distribution, and capacity of the people to consume the product 
of their labor at cost. The capitalist trust is Socialism in produc- 
tion, but individualism in distribution. We want Socialism in both 
production and distribution. 

The capitalist class, as represented by the Republican party, en- 
deavors to uphold the trust and its private ownership in order to 
maintain tts own supremacy. Senator Hanna has pointed out the 
inevitableness of the concentration of industry and the advantages 
which flow from increased production and economy. But such 
statements are one-sided, and endeavor to cover up the pathway of 
blood, the bitterness and failures that has attended its growth. ‘The 
middle class, on the other hand, as represented by the Democratic 
party, chooses to see only the evils, overlooking the great power 
that concentration brings and the enormous economy effected by 
unified industry. It remains for the Socialist, untrammeled by the 
interests of the other classes and parties, to clearly point out both 
the good and evil of concentration, and show how the evil can be 
eliminated and the good retained. We note with satisfaction the 
progress which has gone hand in hand with the development of 
industry, but we clearly see that we have now reached the point 
where the system of private ownership of the trust blocks the way 
to further progress. We see that the only salvation is in pushing 
the evolution on to its logical consummation—public ownership. 
We reject the Democratic middle class policy of destroying the trust 
and so throwing civilization backward. We would preserve it and. 
improve it and open it to all. Socialism, then, welcomes the trust, 
not as a finality, but as a step toward Socialism, and the quicker 
the constructive work of these great combines work out their de- 
structive counterpart in failure and crises, the quicker the final con- 
summation of the industrial evolution will be effected. 

The trust is systematizing and unifying industry and prepar- 
ing the way for the co-operative commonwealth. Any industry 
organized into a trust is eminently ripe for appropriation by the 


community. It is useless to say that such an enterprise cannot be 
managed by the state, when it is being managed by a band of 
capitalists. The board of directors—who usually do not own the 


capital invested—can as readily he made responsible to the whole 
people as to the shareholders. The directors in charge’ at the 
time can be retained, if thought advisable, simply making them re- 
sponsible to all the people. Socialism is thus seen to be pract‘ca- 
ble, inevitable, and to rest upon a solid economic foundation. 

Now, what are the causes at work that will lead to the con- 
summation? Jn order to answer this question, we need to under- 
stand the causes that have led to the social revolutions in the past. 
A clear understanding of these causes will reveal the mission of the 
modern proletariat or working class. 

In every age there is a dominant ruling class which shapes 
and controls the social and industrial organization in its own 
interests. At first the interests of this class are in accord with the 
advance of society, but the time comes when their interests are at 
variance with social progress. The economic development which 
produces this contrast between the interests of the ruling class and 
the social interests also develops a class whose interests are contrary 
to the ruling class and more in accord with the social development. 
A contest is sure to follow between these conflicting classes. and 
in the course of time the class more in accord with the changed 
conditions is bound to triumph. It is simply the new wine break- 
ing the old bottles. When this transformation occurs it may be 
termed either evolution or revolution. Revolution, however, is but 
a form of evolution, and is generally the last step in a period of 
slow growth and preparation. 

The final step, whether peaceful or violent, which interchanges 
the relations between ruling and subject class, is the inauguration 
of a new stage. This step. however, cannot take place until eco- 
nomic conditions are ripe for it. 

Let me illustrate this principle by appealing to history. In the 
middle ages the ruling class was the landed nobility. This nobil- 
itv determined the character and form of all social institutions. 
Tt also determined the character and form of economic servitude. 
The whole social system rested upon a form of land ownership. 
This particular form called serfdom attached the laborers to the soil 
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asserfs. But the servitude would have been nearly as great had the 
laborers not been directly attached to the soil, for land, being the 
principal factor in production, its ownership would have carried with 
it the ownership of those who must have access to the land or starve. 

In this period the landed nobility ruled supreme, and looked 
with contempt upon all laborers and traders. In the course of time 
the towns grew into cities, trade and commerce developed, and the 
small tools of production became gigantic machines. These new 
implements became the dominant factor in production, thus giving 
into the hands of their owners the means of overthrowing the landed 
aristocracy. 

The mercantile class, which was despised in its infancy, dis- 
placed the nobility and became the ruling class because their interests 
were more in accord with the economic development. The landed 
nobility little realized in their supremacy that the class which they 
despised would work their overthrow. By their contempt and 11l- 
treatment of the mercantile class they were sowing the seed of revolt 
which was sure to lead to their own destruction. 

The old nobility fulfilled its mission and disappeared. Feudal- 
ism gave way to capitalism. Its overthrow was caused by the very 
class which they despised. History is again repeating itself. 

The capitalist class today, like its predecessors, shapes and con- 
trols the social and industrial organization in its own interests. 
Legislation, customs, religion, morals, education, public opinion, etc., 
are all regulated by capitalistic supremacy. 

At first the interests of this class were in accord with social 
progress and well-being, but that time has long since passed. The 
interests of society and the interests of capitalist producers are now 
antagonistic. Society wants a large product, but capitalist pro- 
ducers want high values, and values depend upon a limited supply. 
Were there a sufficient quantity of any product to satisfy all de- 
mands, such would cease to have value. Cotton is an illustration 
of this divergence between class interests and the general interests. 
Society, of course, wants a large supply of this useful product, but 
the producers have been trying for some time to devise means to 
diminish the crop. This is the purpose of every combination, to 
regulate production and limit the supply to the commercial demand. 
The result of the present wage and profit system is to artificially 
limit the consumption by destroying the purchasing power of the 
masses. ‘The interests of the ruling class, then, are antagonistic to 
the social interests. Progress and well-being are now blocked by 
this antagonism which inheres in the present system of wealth pro- 
duction and distribution. We can never hope for the abolition of 
poverty under such a system. Although modern machinery places 
at our command the possibility of almost unlimited wealth produc- 
tion, still as long as these instruments are in the hands of private 
or corporate firms they will only be used for private profit. Poverty 
in the midst of unbounded wealth is a disgrace to civilization. 
Were the means of production socially owned, production would be 
carried on for the purpose of satisfying human needs and would 
continue until all the needs of the people were met. 

But is there any evidence that this ruling class, whose interests 
have become so opposed to progress, will ever be supplanted? Yes. 
This very economic development which produced this contrast be- 
tween the social and capitalist interests has also developed a class 
whose interests are contrary to the ruling class and more in accord 
with social progress and well-being. This class is the proletariat, 
the class of wage and salary workers. By proletariat is meant those 
who are deprived of property in the instruments of production. 
The interests of the capitalist and working class are diametrically 
opposed. When the laborer and capitalist were united in the same 
person, as in individual production, there was a most complete har- 
mony. But when these functions are separated, as in modern in- 
dustry, there is nothing but discord. 

Capitalism, then, like feudalism, has developed the class which 
is to work its overthrow. We have seen how the landed nobility 
and capitalists have performed their work in the social evolution. 
We now come to the mission of the modern proletariat or work- 
ing class. ‘This class have a mission to perform, and that mission 
is the abolition of wage-slavery. 

The economic struggle is necessarily a class struggle, a struggle 
between the proprietor and non-proprietor class. The subjection 
of the working class is due to the fact that the instruments of pro- 
duction are owned by another class. The interests of these two 
classes being diametrically opposed necessitates a class struggle. 
While there are members of the other classes who perceive the truths 
of Socialism and lend themselves to the cause, still, as a class, we 
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need not expect them to take the initiative or aid in carrying forward 
the movement for the abolition of the wage-system. They think 
their interests lie on the other side, but like the slaveholders of old 
they are blinded by their prejudice. The majority of this class will 
have to wait until they are thrown headlong into bankruptcy before 
their eyes will be opened. But this will not be long. ‘The whole 
middle class are hopelessly doomed, and it is only a question of little 
time before they will join the ever-growing majority—the prole- 
tariat. But there are many who realize the hopeless struggle and 
have joined the cause of progress in advance. The work of re- 
organization, however, must rest chiefly with the proletariat, and 
the members of this class are being fitted and prepared for the ful- 
fillment of their mission. The laborers have been gathered together 
in large factories, where they have been organized and made to feel 
their class-consciousness and solidarity. 


But, as we have seen, the transition from one stage to another 
cannot take place until conditions are ripe for it. Although the 
proletariat has been in existence many years, the time was not ripe 
for it to work out its destiny until the economic evolution had ex- 
pressed itself in the trust and syndicate. This condition is now 
realized and the time has come for the proletariat-to work out its 
destiny. 

In all previous revolutions class has superseded class. The 
class below has overthrown the class above, thus emancipating itself 
by subjecting others. But the triumph of the working class is 
necessarily the abolition of all economic dependence, for the work- 
ing class can only emancipate itself by socializing the instruments of 
production and distribution. The new servitude which arose as the 
result of other revolutions was caused by a continuance of private 
property in the instruments of production. By abolishing this pri- 
vate ownership the cause of economic dependence and servitude 
will disappear. 


The rapid concentration of wealth evidences that the end of 
capitalism is near. This end is also evidenced by the rapid organiza- 
tion of the working class. But how. will the final step be taken? 
What are the means by which the working class will emancipate 
itself? Class interests and class politics are inseparable. It was 
perfectly natural, then, that as these class lines became more and 
more tightly drawn they should find political expression, and that 
the working class should organize politically to secure its rights. 
The class-conscious laborers are today organized under the banner 
of Socialism. This party claims your confidence and support as 
laborers because it expresses your interests and rights as a class. 
Its purpose is to awaken in you a conception of your class interests 
and lay the foundation of a class-conscious political organization. 
The first step toward emancipation is the masterv of the publir 
powers. In the political field you are supreme. Here you meet 
the capitalist as an equal, while as a class you overwhelmingly out- 
number the capitalists and your advantage is constantly increasing 
with the destruction of the middle class and the narrowing of the 
capitalist class. 


The time has come for the manual and mental workers to unite 
and strike for liberty. Strike at the ballot box for freedom. Vote 
into effect your demand for the abolition of wage-slaverv. Wrench 
by united political action the power of government from the hands 
of your exploiters, that you may put your economic program into 
effect. In your effort to attain this end accept no political pallia- 
tive. Any measure which does not tend to the abolition of wage- 
slavery is unworthy of your support. The laboring class must learn 
that it need expect nothing from any political party which does 
not stand squarely upon the demand to wrench from the exploiting 
class the economic and political weapon of exploitation. No such 
uncompromising demand as this will ever be made by any political 
division of the capitalist class. Tf the laborers are to achieve 
their emancipation they must stand upon a platform of their own, 
demanding the unconditional surrender of the capitalist class. The 
Socialist party is the party that presents this demand and proposes 
to carry its principles into effect. Laborers, why longer waste vour 
efforts in the old political parties, which are but handma‘ds of the 
capitalist class? Their chief object is to divide us into various fac- 
tions, fighting against each other, and thus prevent our uniting to 
secure our freedom. The petty politcal issues which the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties raise are only for the purpose of fleec- 
ing us on the one hand and throwing dust into our eyes on the 
other, lest we see the only real question as issue—Socialism vs, 
Capitalism. 
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Richmond, Va., 
Comrade Wilshire: 


July 1. 
Despite the fact that 
we have heen working here for Socialism about six 
years, our local is very small and we number only 
eight or nine active members, and only two or three 
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have regular employment. This makes it very hard 
on us to meet current expenses and invest in much 
literature. One of our members, Comrade Brady, is 
paralyzed on one side and could not do much had 
he the opportunity. We have selected him as our 
assistant literary agent, and try to help him other- 
wise according to our ability. Anything you can 
do by favoring him with copies of THE CHALLENGE 
at a minimum cost will prove both a, benefit to him 
and to the cause, and, I hope, to THt CHALLENGE 
eventually. 

By the way. T have a tolerably respectable print- 
ing outfit, which T would be most happy to use for 
the cause if T can get a living out of it. With a 
small outlay (about $150) I could put it in shape 
to print a paper like Tir Caartence. How would 
you like to haye a branch house here to isstie your 
paper for this section of our glorious country? 

It looks now as though the constitution conven- 
{Z9n. in session here. is going to disfranchise three- 
fourths of the wageworkers of the State. 

While The Worker is splendid for both member- 
ship and propaganda work. I consider THe CHAL- 
LENGE the hest of our publications for propaganda, 
and for that reason wish to get matters in such 
shape as to use it more extensively. 

T am a printer, but do not average more than 
three or four months a year, owing to the machines 
and my Socialism. Hoping to hear from you soon, 
T am yours fraternally, J. Quanrz. 

T have heen intending to get out a “pamphlet deal- 
ing with the church from my point of view as a 
Socialist. but circumstances have as vet not admitted 
of my doing so; and T thought, if you are not averse 
to it, IT might be able to furnish Tre CHALLENGE 
with a series of chapters on the subject, and, by 
copyrighting them, hold them in tow for the 
pamphlet. 

My fundamental idea in this is that the church is 
perverted and apostate. having fallen from its high 
estate of defender and champion of human rights to 
a defender and champion of property rights: that the 
basic doctrine of the modern church (man’s immor- 
tality hy nature) is the leverage used by the priest- 
hood and the clergy to hold the masses in ignorance 
and subjection. It will be red-hot and straight from 
the shoulder; and if vou think well of it. let me 
know. Jai: 

* Ok Ok 


Long Jsland City. N. Y., June 24, root. 

Dear Comrade: The 100 copies of Tue CHAt- 
LENGE have been reccived. Accept thanks. They 
will be put to good use. We have a propaganda club 
and one of our methods of working is to send to 
each voter a package made up of a copy of the Ap- 
peal to Reason or THe CHALLENGE, a few circulars 
and a pamphlet. We sent 100 packages for June 
and will perhaps double the number for July. 

T enclose herewith the materialized results of sev- 
eral schemes I had in mind for some time past, 
recognizing the importance of advertising the cause 
in all possible ways. I am a job compositor, a mem- 
ber of Typographical Union, No. 6. of New York. 
Several months ago I bought type and material to 
put my ideas into shape. setting the type myself 
and having the press work done omtside by a friend. 

What with the extra expense for sorts and other 
unexpected necessities. however, my outfit has cost 
me much more than I had anticipated. Up to this 
writing I have spent about sixty dollars, and the 
worst of it is that I cannot afford it, for IT am not 
working steadily and prospects for the dull summer 
season are very poor. 

I ,wish to draw your attention to the stickers. 
Tust’ imagine these little things stuck up on posts, 
fences. or wherever else the general public comes 
within short reading range of them. We have our 
town pretty nicely ‘decorated and they are creating 
quite a stir. We intend making excursions to other 
localities and planting our stickers and circulars. 

I have had printed 10,000 of the large circulars, 
20,000 of the small ones in green ink, and 15,000 
stickers. 

Now, friend, I frankly ask you if you wish to bear 
a part of the expense of my undertaking for you to 
do so; and inform you that there is no law to pre- 
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vent you. You can help me to get some of the 
money I sank into what I believe to be a good work 
by inserting a notice in your paper, copy for which 
follows: 

“Send 10¢c to F. Ohnemus, 196 Park Place, Long 
Island City. for propaganda novelties.” 

[f [ had the means I would gladly furnish a small 
plant and devote a good portion of my time and in- 
come (if I had one) to manufacture first-class prop- 
aganda material. I could keep myself going pretty 
steadily. You are at liberty to make use of these 
ideas, and I would furnish you good plates at cost. 
Some of the plates that I now have are not the best. 

Hoping to hear from you, at any rate, what you 
think of my crazy notions, I remain fraternally, 

FRANK OHNEMUS. 

196 Park Place. 


Westerly, R. I., June 30, 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.:— 

Dear Sir: I acknowledge a copy of your paper 
just received, and the offer which you make the 
Hon. W. J. Bryan upon the methods of dealing 
with the trusts deserves a reply upon his part—or 
silence. J supported Mr. Bryan in both of the cam- 
paigns and labored loyally in his behalf, but in the 
last campaign my advice in the formation of the 
Kansas City platform was to drag in no dead issue 
to kill others more menacing to the welfare of our 
classes and country. For such advice I was con- 
sidered disloyal to the theories which he advanced, 
which I consider was a perpetuation and not a de- 
struction of the grave issues which confront the fu- 
ture of our country. Any man confined to only one 
issue is more inclined to drift into fanaticism than 
a liberal policy, which was a policy adopted by our 
fathers. 

To change a commercial basis regardless of busi- 
ness would he a daring venture and an enforcement 
of right without natural conditions to support it 
would become a grievous wrong. The greatest of 
crimes perpetrated among mankind result from sel- 
fish ambition, and not from those desires and am- 
hitions to make the world better. When any man 
claims that he is free from error either in the polit- 
ical or spiritual field he but shows his ignorance of 
those natural laws which no man can change or 
alter. 

Often I study the smallness of man wrapt up 
in his own individual self, who, with his millions, 
cannot change the structure of clay whose model 
fits the beggar as well as himself. 

Our colonial expansion at present as a nation is 
hut spasmodic greed, which will bear its own fruit 
as time rolls on. A colonial government and a re- 
publican form of government are strangers, and 
any part of our people held by sufferance or will 
outside of the constitution of the United States are 
deprived of those rights and privileges embodied 
within the Declaration of Independence. 

The Hon. Wm. J. Bryan seems to see only a pan- 
acea for all national ills in free silver; Mrs. Nation, 
in a broad-axe or hatchet: many of our present offi- 
cials in European complication and conquering the 
whole world. while a majority of our husiness men 
see it in a high wall of protection built around their 
own interests to tax the poor and make labor a slave. 

All of this will suffer a change in the next few 
years; if not by the clection of a man to the highest 
office who. by. determined will and liberal policy, 
shall bury the corrupt and unscrupulous politicians 
and the many suckers of governmental privileges, 
then by forces under natural conditions of an inde- 
nendent spirit which pays no homage to laws enacted 
for the protection of the rich and the imprisonment 
of the poor. I am respectfully yours, 

W. S. Movry. 
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Omaha, Neb., June 25. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire. Detroit. Mich. :— 

Dear Comrade: The Socialists here are opposed 
to my going to Detroit. T was on my way, when at 
a mecting of the Socialists here the matter was dis- 
cussed and they asked me not to attend, taking the 
ground that as we are a revolutionary party, we com- 
promise ourselves by mixing up with conferences 
composed largely of “reformers” and_ political 
“freaks.” ‘ 

We can give you a good meeting here if yo can 
stop over on your way back. AIl want to hear you. 
Tf you can do so, send me word and we’ll all have 
a rousing time. 

All in Lincoln were pleased with your talk. I'll 
try to get you a couple of hundred subscribers from 
Omaha for Tar CyHattence. Kindest regards to Dr. 
Haynes, and my best wishes for your success on your 
tour. Yours fraternally, J. A. Boyce. 

[Sorry you did not come on to the conference 
at Detroit as you originally intended. If we wish to 
convert people to Socialism we must never lose an 
opportunity to talk to any audience that we can 
get in touch with. However, we won’t cry over 
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spilt milk. I will be at the Auditorium Annex 
Hotel, Chicago, about the first of next August, and 
you can drop me a line there and I will try and take 
in Omaha on my way back to California—H. G. 
W.] 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Wm. BurscHer, 
National Secretary. 
Ileadquarters of 
National Executive Committee and Office of 
National Secretary, 
Theatre Building, Court Square. 
Springfield, Mass., June 24, I901. 
Dear Comrade Wilshire:—I read in the last num- 
ber of Tur CHALLENGE that you are coming east, 
and desire to ask whether you expect to get as far 
east as Springfield, as the comrades here would like 
to get up a rousing meeting for you. At your ear- 
liest convenience please Iet me know whether the 
boys here can have you as speaker for a meeting, and 
if so, on what date. Awaiting your reply, I re- 
main, yours fraternally, Wm. BurTscHER, 
Nat’l Sec’y. 

{Il am at your service from the 13th to the 17th 

of July, inclusive—H. G. W.] 
* OK Ox 


Chattanooga, Tenn., June 28, Igor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal:— 

Dear Sir: Enclosed please find postoffice money 
order, No. 2080, for $1.25 in payment for the five sub- 
scription postal cards which you sent me some time 
ago. I am sorry that I could not remit sooner, but 
“the gang” (as Brother Wayland would say) has 
been suffering from chronic financial depression and 
could not “peony up” fast enough to save my repu- 
tation. -However, I trust you will pardon me this 
time. 

Most of the sample copies which you sent me have 
heen carefully distributed, and I will go around in 
a few days and try to raise another club of ten. Let 
me assure you it is uphill work in “this neck of the 
woods” on account of the above described chronic 
poverty and general unwillingness of the average 
fellow to investigate something that is at variance 
with their foggy notions on political economy. Not- 
withstanding this, I shall not let loose until every 
“heathen” in this burg shall be converted to our 
cause—if it takes me a lifetime to do this. Cordially 
and fraternally yours, C. T. Mayer. 

201 Lynnwood Ave., St. Elma, Tenn. 
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Portland, Ore., June 30, Igot. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: Kindly send me a few 
sample copies of THE CHALLENGE, also a special rate 
on subscription postals. Your paper should be rep- 
resented here, as the Oregonian controls the people 
here body and soul and opposes Socialism most vig- 
orously. A blind Socialist speaker was arrested here 
for obstructing the thoroughfare (in an almost un- 
frequented part of the city a few Sundays ago, while 
at the same time the Salvation Army collects a regu- 
lar inob on the corner of Third and Washington 
strects (heart of the city) and compels people to 
take to the middle of the street, and they are un- 
molested. You will remember having met me last 
October in Santa Cruz. which place is my home. I 
shall remain here until November next, and any- 
thing T can do for you here in the cause of Socialism 
will he gladly done. Yours truly, 

Herpert Burton. 
* Ok OK 


Rialto, Cal., July 1, rgor. 

Dear Wilshire: I would be glad to see every- 
thing licked but THe CHALLENGE. I would like to 
see sone public man with nerve enough to give 
vou at least a three-round fight. You are mine. 
Betray me not! 

But Bryan is a hero just the same. He met and 
slew the Goldite Democracy in a fine and open fight. 
He nulled down the bars between the Populist and 
the New Democracy, put himself at the head of his 
legions. and fought as never man fought who was 
a hired substitute. 

When the battalions are formed in the new irre- 
pressible conflict, Bryan will be bearing heavy armor. 
In fact the old one is Ar. Why not help him to a 
new horse? Yours truly, 

Won. WEsrtToNn. 
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Haverhill, Mass., June 30, root. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: By your kindness I received a sample 
copy of Tur CuHaAtrtence. The intent and purpose 
is in the interest of every American citizen. You 
can count me as one who welcomes every attempt to 
enlighten mankind. Yours truly, 

Cartes H. Brapey. 
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212 Hearst Building, 

, Said 5 San Francisco, July 5, 1901. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Dear Comrade: I hope you will continue to favor 

a united political movement of the workers, and dis- 
courage splitting of party into “Christian” Socialists 
(so-called) and un-Christian (?) Socialists, if there 
are such. Why “Christian” Socialism any more than 
“Christian” mathematics, or phychology? 

Fraternally yours, J. Geo. SMITH. 
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Chicago, June 28, 1901. 
Comrade Wilshire: Enclosed herewith please find 
$1.00 for one two-year subscription. Allow me_to 
congratulate you for your clear, concise and logical 
exposition of scientific revolutionary Socialism. I 
greatly admire a man of your social standing and 
ability, who has the courage to tell the truth as he 
sees it, I wish your paper unbounded success. Fra- 

ternally yours, Gustave Epwarp LInp. 
(Late candidate for Alderman.) 


* * * 


Edinburg, June 17, 1901. 
Dear Sir: I thank you exceedingly for sending 
me a copy of THe CHALLENGE, which I have read 
with considerable interest. It is a most ably-edited 
paper, and it ought to be warmly supported by all 
Social Democrats. I have much pleasure in enclos- 
ing three shillings: in stamps, representing about 
a year’s subscription and postage. Again thanking 
-you, I remian yours very faithfully, 
Moses Da RocHa. 
25 South Clerk St. 
* OK 


Belton, Texas, July 10, Igo1. 
To THE CHALLENGE :— 

I think THe CHaLitence is a regular “bulldog 
snatcher.” I see where Bryan is right in not accept- 
ing your proposition to debate on trusts. 
dently sees the absurdity of his position; he is afraid 
of the Socialist “bogie; he knows it will bite him 
if he meddles with it. Here’s to THz CHALLENGE! 
May it live Jong and prosper. Yours till the rope 
breaks, R. L. DurHam. 

* * * 


San Jose, Cal., July 4, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: Having received several copies 
of THe CHALLENGE I take much pleasure in reading 
them, as it is one of the most progressive papers 
published on Socialism. 

- Every man or woman who will permit their in- 
telligence to work cannot help becoming a Socialist 
if they read your paper three months. 

I am anxiously waiting to receive the next number, 
Yours very respectfully, 

Nettie GArD WITHERS. 
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Thorp Spring, Texas, June 29, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: Find enclosed 75 cents stamps for 
cards sold. I still have eleven on hand. I induced 
Comrade Ator, who is a merchant, to let ten of his 
credit patrons, take cards and charge same on their 
accounts. If I could get merchants generally to do 
that I could sell hundreds of cards to the farmers, 
but they have no money by them, and I am not able 
to put up the money and wait with them. Socialism 
is beginning to take shape here. 

C. W. FREEMAN. 
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Coxhill Inn, Shepherdswell, Dover, 
June 15, 1901. 
Dear Sir: I am considerably obliged to you for 
sending to me at Chistlehurst two specimens of THE 
CHALLENGE, and send you payment for one year’s 
subscription. How does it strike you about the agri- 
cultural aspect of the problem. Will agriculture 
prove to be an exception to the universal rule of 
harmonization and concentration, or will an _ or- 
ganized and specialized society rest upon the un- 
stable foundation of an unorganized agriculture? 
Yours truly, RicHarp Hiccs. 


* * 


‘ Columbus, Ind., July 3, rgor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
- Dear Comrade: The April 24th number of your 
paper, by some way found its way in my place of 
business in the last few days. Please find 50 cents in 
postage enclosed. Please put me on the list, and 
send me a blank for subscriptions, and I will see 
what I can do for THe CHALLENGE. I have sent in 
one hundred subscribers to the Appeal to Reason in 
the last sixty days, and I think at the same price I 
can start your paper along. Yours fraternally, 

; J. H. Arno tp. 


* * * 
THE CHALLENGE in clubs of five, 25 cents. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


After reading Tur CHALLENGE regarding Tom ie 
Johnson’s flunk, the following resolution of endorse- 
ment and encouragement was unanimously passed by 
the branch: 

Resolved, That Elgin Branch, No. 32, S. D. B., 
hereby heartily indorses H. Gaylord Wilshire as a 
Socialist. And, further, we feel sure that were it 
possible for him to get either, or both, Bryan and 
Tom L. Johnson to meet him in joint debate, he 
would stand a good chance to be the Socialist of 
the day; further, be it, 

Resolved, That we congratulate both Bryan and 
Johnson on being able to keep under cover. 

BrancuH 32, S. D. P. 

Elgin, Ill. 
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Vesper, Wis., June 15, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.:— 

Dear Comrade: I enclose one dollar and the re- 
maining 4 postals. We are waking ’em up about 
here, and I hope the people that are to get THE 
CHALLENGE will soon buckle on the armor and get 
to work. I should like to,do more for you some 
day, and if I see a chance to add to your list of sub- 
scribers I will do so. I hope you can keep up your 
asc offer a little longer. Much obliged for the sam- 
ple copies you sent. I make good use of them and 
I believe every copy sets them to thinking. And 
when once they think ?—well, good-bye G. O. P. and 
all. Wishing you success, I am fraternally, 

Gro. M. Orto. 
* * x 


Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1901. 
To THE CHALLENGE :— 

Enclosed please find $1.75 in stamps for which you 
may send THE CHALLENGE to the seven names en- 
closed. I must say that the paper is a crack-a-jack; 
it cannot bring Socialism to soon for me. By the 
way, Mr. Wilshire was in Chicago the 23rd, and it 
was impossible for him to drive a single Socialist 
away from town, as he did Mr. Bryan out of Lin- 
coln on June 22d. It stands to reason that Mr. 
Bryan is not a Socialist, as a good many think him 
to be. Yours respectfully, H. Ticxtin. 

1615 N. Maplewood Ave. 

x *K * 


Santa Monica, June 29, Igot. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
623 South Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: When I was in San Luis Obispo last 
spring, I read every issue of your CHALLENGE with 
increasing admiration at the crispness of the style 
and the beautiful finish of this publication. 

I concluded that it would be comparatively easy to 
get subscriptions for it, if the people have any money 
to spare outside of their absolute necessities. A suc- 
cession of dry years in this section has left them 
pretty short on ready cash, so I will order only the 
minimum of five postal cards for which kindly find 
postoffice order for $1.25. 

I want to feel my way and see what I can do. If I 
get sufficient encouragement I will canvass this whole 
valley. I would like to get twenty-five or fifty sample 
copies for canvassing purposes, or aS many as you 
can spare. I will try to make them go as far as pos- 
sible by having them returned to me after being read 
and using them over again. Respectfully 

W. G. Hoockamer. 
* * OX 


Whatcom, Wash, June 30, I90T. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed find money order for 
cards which were received some days since. 

Your cheerful, breezy manner of expression drives 
away the clouds of despondency which at times ob- 
scure the Socialists’ sky, and these same rays of 
light seem to strike terror to the hearts of rent, in- 
terest and profit-takers, 

A sight of THe CHALLENGE sends the hawks and 
buzzards of society scurrying to the dark, damp and 
gloomy recesses of the gloomy past where they seek 
to hide behind venerable precedents, but the ease with 
which Tue CHALLENGE tears away these cobwebs 
fills our possessing class with dismay. Their plight 
is amusing if pitiable. 

I would bring a charge of cruelty to animals 
against THe CHALLENGE, if you were not constantly 
instructing these cormorants that their condition un- 
der Socialism would be vastly better than it now is. 

The brilliancy of your light blinds and dazzles, but 
in time the eyes of the beholder will become adjusted. 

Let your taper grow in brilliancy. 

Frint D. Burcess. 

I would much like to get a copy or two of June 

toth. I suppose I am on your list. iD gl ee 
* * * 


Chicago, June 20th, Igor. 
Comrade Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Your paper is liked and accepted as a valuable 
paper among intelligent telegraphers that have seen 
it here. F. L. Carter. 
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; Bruceville, Tex., June 25, 1901. 

My Dear Bro.: Since you have run a blind calf 
over Bryan with your $10,000 offer for a debate on 
the trust question, | am in hopes that you will now 
pass the same proposition up to President McKin- 
ley, His Excellency, M. A. Hanna; modest Teddy 
Roosevelt and the lone fisherman, Grover the ex- 
Great. They should all be made to speak out on 
the trust question or get a padlock put on their 
lips. Go after ’em. Believe you are the right one 
to do it. Ever, G. B. Harris. 

en) qplisg 


Portland, Me., June 25, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire :-— 
_Dear Sir: Please send me a few posters men- 
tioned in No. 25, and I will see that they are placed 
where they will inform some of the people of this 
State of what Socialists are willing to do. It seems 
to me that the whole capitalist press is determined 
to ignore Socialism in every way possible; but with 
a few such men as yourself and Wayland we shall 
begin to make things warm. Faithfully yours, 
W. T. Goss. 
18 Free Street. 
* *K x 


OFFICE OF 
A. LUELLING, Treasurer, 

CLtackamMas County. 

Oregon City, Ore., July 13, 1901. 

Editor THe CHALLENGE :— 

Enclosed please find money order for $2.50, for 
which please send THE CHALLENGE to Mr. Julius 
Priester, Oregon City, Ore., and forward the balance 
in subscription cards to A. LUELLING. 

Oregon City, Ore. 
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New Orleans, La., July 12, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :— 

Dear Sir: What do you and Bryan and Wayland 
expect to do for the rank and file of Socialists, some 
of whom have been fighting for reform for a quarter 
of a century? Don’t you know that Bryan has twice 
been defeated by the same infamous subtle powers 
that controlled the Ohio convention of Democrats, 
or, if so, why are you walking on his face? Won't 
he be with us in the final struggle. We have all had 
our little fun out of your challenge and enjoyed Mr. 
Bryan’s discomfiture. ‘here is a very large percent- 
age of otherwise very intelligent people who do not 
really grasp the principles of Socialism in its en- 
tirety and are averse to anything but trial doses of 
Socialistic ideas. The densely ignorant will always 
be bought, controlled and used against us the same 
as they have -been in the past. 

If you will just put in a little work in Ohio 
you can bring out the Socialists, and when the next 
national Democratic convention indorses the Ohio 
platform the statement of Marx will have come to 
pass and the future will be a fight between the So- 
cialists and Hannaites; but even then you need Bryan 
in your business. 

Socialists down here are not looking for prizes. 
They want a united front or they are not in it. 

Yours truly, R. D. Wipe. 
* OK Ok 


Rock Rapids, Ia., July 12, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: I came across a copy of your 
paper, THE CHALLENGE. Was much pleased with the 
tone and spirit of its contents and, through the com- 
bination offer of Humanity, became a subscriber for 
it. And the more I read it the more I am delighted 
with its clear-cut logic; and with the courage of its 
conviction in advocating the truth without fear or 
favor. It is just such a paper as is needed for propa- 
ganda work to awaken the conscience of the masses 
to the end of our individual competitive profit system, 
in breaking up political party spirit, as well as the re- 
ligious bigotry of our ecclessiastical societies; and so 
open the way for the ideal of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man. Call-it what you may— 
Socialist, the millenium or co-operative government, 
it is simply the science of government, or right rela- 
tions with God and humanity. A reign of righteous- 
ness in equity and economics. I am taking the Ap- 
peal to Reason and other social papers and giving 
them out here and there to educate and spread the 
objects of Socialism, for I believe all mankind are 
Socialists at heart when its aims are properly under- 
stood. And the Appeal to Reason and Tue CHat- 
LENGE, under such men of mind and heart and brain 
power as Wilshire and Wayland, will set the people 
to thinking, and crystallize into action, in bringing 
the kingdom of God on earth. I want to see the 
Appeal and THe CHALLENGE read by as many as I 
possibly can, so will take the advantage of your offer 
of postals at 25 cents, to be paid for when the names 
of subscribers are sent in. Please send me five to be- 
gin with. Fraternally yours, 

W. D. Hovens. 


eee a ok 
Fortune’s wheel revolves——Japanese Proverb. 
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Preaching vs Practice 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


It is easy to sit in the sunshine 
And talk to the man in the shade; 

It is easy to float in a well-trimmed boat 
And point out the places to wade. 


But once we pass into the shadows 
We murmur and fret and frown, 

And, our length from the bank, we shout for a plank 
Or throw up our hands and go down. 


It is easy to sit in your carriage 
And counsel the man on foot; 

But get down and walk, and you'll change your talk 
As you feel the peg in your boot. 


It is easy to tell the toiler 
How best he can carry his pack, _ 
But no one can rate a burden’s weight 
Until it has been on his back. 


The up-curled mouth of pleasure 
Can prate a sorrow’s worth, — 
But give it a sip and a wryer lip 

Was never made on earth. 


* Ok OK 
Rev. Charles H. Vail 


Rev. Chas. H. Vail, the national organizer of the 
Social Democratic party, will arrive in Los Angeles 
Sunday morning, July 28th. Though little known 
in this city, Mr. Vail comes to us with a well-de- 
served reputation as a clear and able writer on social 
questions, his “Scientific Socialism” ranking as little 
short of a classic in Socialist literature. Nor does 
his reputation alone depend upon his ability as a 
writer, for, a natural-born orator, he is rapidly forg- 
ing his way to the very front rank of American 
speakers. Y 

During the last campaign Mr. Vail was the candi- 
date for governor of New Jersey on the Socialist 
ticket, and he polled a considerable vote. Since 
then, in his capacity as national organizer of the 
party, he has been touring the country, and he comes 
to California after a very successful tour of the 
Northwest. 

During the last few months he has spoken through- 
out Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon, and, 
judging from all reports, his reception everywhere 
must have been most gratifying. } 

The Rev. Mr. Vail is accompanied by his wife. 
Mrs. Vail also speaks and it is hoped arrangements 
may be made for her to address the women’s club 
during her visit in Los Angeles. ’ : 

The itinerary of Mr. and Mrs. Vail will be as 
follows: 

Sunday, July 28th—Elks’ Hall, Los Angeles, 8 


—N. Y. Journal. 


p. m. 
Tuesday, July 30th—Y. M. C. A. Hall, Redlands, 


8 p. m. ! 
Wednesday, July 21st—Y. M. C. A. Hall River- 
side, 8 p. m. 


Thursday, Aug. 1st—Hemet, 8 p. m. 

Saturday, Aug. 3d—Tabernacle, Long Beach, after- 
noon and evening. ; 

Sunday, Aug. 4th, in Los Angeles, Mrs. Vail 
will preach in Ebell Hall at 3 p. m, and Mr. Vail 
will speak in Elks’ Hall at 8 p. m. 


*K OK OK 
Education Uncontrolled by Wealth 


Whereas, The National Social and Political Con- 
ference, held in Buffalo in 1899, viewed with appre- 
hension the steady progress in the United States to- 
ward the complete domination of higher education by 
wealth; and : 

Whereas, Unmistakable evidence exists that this 
dangerous movement continues unchecked, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we urge our fellow citizens to ap- 
apprise themselves more fully of the facts, and re- 
sist this tendency as a menace to progress and sub- 
versive of popular liberties and popular government ; 
and 

Whereas, Said social and political conference held 
at Buffalo took steps to establish an educational insti- 
tution in which freedom of thought, of investigation, 
and of teaching should be sacredly maintained ; 

Resolved, That we recognize in Ruskin College at 
Trenton, Missouri, a legitimate outgrowth of the ef- 
fort made at Buffalo two years ago; and that we re- 
joice in the success already attained by this institu- 
tion; and 

Whereas, We recognize that wealth will sustain 
only such institutions as it regards favorable to its 
continued control, while education favorable to the 
triumph of truth and of the peoples’ cause must be 
sustained, if at all, by the people themselves, be it 
hereby 

Resolved, That we appeal to all who believe in 
public enlightenment as essential to peaceful progress 
to rally to the support of such educational institutions, 
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and of such only as give incontestable proof of their 
freedom from plutocratic influence; and 

Resolved, That we recognize in said Ruskin Col- 
lege at Trenton, Missouri, the type of such an instu- 
tion and heartily commend it to the patronage and 
pecuniary support of all good citizens. 

(Passed unanimously by the Detroit Social and 
Political Conference, July 3, 1901.) 

Sn eck 
A Maze of Legal Decisions 


In a recent address Justice Goodrich, of the Appel- 
late Division of Brooklyn, spoke of the enormous out- 
put of legal decisions and the physical impossibility 
of the acquisition of a knowledge of them. He called 
attention to the fact that three cenuries ago Lord 
Bacon in parliament urged upon King James the 
need of purging and revising the laws contained in 
the sixty volumes of English reports then in exist- 
ence. It is computed that at the present time, the 
annual decisions number 300,000, and of these more 
than 20,000 are by appellate tribunals. In 1900, there 
were published in the United States 420 volumes of 
Federal and state reports, 77 volumes of digests, 95 
volumes of statutes and about 150 treatises. “Reason 
staggers under this enormous burden,” says Justice 
Goodrich. ‘‘What intellect or industry can compass 
or digest the mass? We need a digest of digests.” 
But it would not be long before the digest of the di- 
gests would be antiquated. With the legislatures turn- 
ing out an average of seven or eight thousand laws 
a year and the courts trying frantically to interpret 
them, the country would be in the same legal quag- 
nure that it is now. What must be done to remedy 
the situation is to stop the legislative mill. With 
only the laws absolutely necessary to protect life and 
property, the courts would not be burdened as they 
now are, and it would be possible for a lawyer to keep 
up with their work.—fx. 

* *K * 


Socialism and Prohibition 


THE BIBLE: “MOREOVER THE PROFITS 
OF THE EARTH ARE FOR ALL.” 

Readers of He CHALLENGE are wrestling with the 
Jiquor problem under Socialism, forgetful of the fact 
that Socialism means the entire abandonment of the 
profit system, as well in reference to liquor, as all 
things else. 

No money to be laid aside as a corruption fund, 
because there would be no private manufacturers 
interested in building up or maintaining the trade 
as now. No retailers, either. Doors wide open, 
pure liquors; pure, because as no profit is to accrue, 
no one is interested in making anything impure or 
shoddy. Profit is responsible for impure milk. 
Profit means something for nothing—something more 
than anything is worth. 

‘his is a stimulus to overreaching, and in furnish- 
ing impure foodstuffs, to actual crime. 

Why does not that city in England that owns its 
own dairy farm, its cows, and wagons, etc., not fur- 
nish impure milk to destroy the lives of its citizens? 
There would be no profit for anybody by this course; 
therefore, it is easy to do right; as easy to furnish 
pure milk as impure. 

Once abandon the profit in the manufacture of 
liquor and in the dispensing of it, and the whole 
business would be as easily destroyed as to blow the 
down from a ripe thistle. Ceva Puer. 

Downey, Cal., July 10, rgor. 


* * 
Hypocrisy of Our Present Lives 


Our morality is so altogether based on appear- 
ances, on calculated action, and has so little to do 
with truth or reality, that the spectacle of a man try- 
ing to be simply honest with the world in order to be 
honest with his soul, causes him to be taken for either 
a criminal or a madman. 

Under our social system no one has what he really 
thinks, or lives out what he really is. Our sayings 
and doings (or the things we do not and say not) 
are guided by the desire to be respectable; to be 
approved. Hence action and thought are alike dis- 
honest and without freedom or beauty. Our religion 
and conduct, our customs and good names, our inter- 
national diplomacies and business successes, deal with 
chances and appearances; and are a matter of the 
dice, and not of the soul. Civilization, with its net- 
work of falsehood and suspicion, of retribution and 
revenge, is a sort of world-conspiracy against the 
soul’s integrity and against individuality. Yet the 
right of a single soul to live out and show forth 
all the truth about itself, so that it need have within 
itself no hid thing, but be naked before the universe 
and not be ashamed, is infinitely more important than 
the whole fabric of civilization. The travail of the 
soul to become honest, the struggle of man to become 
himself, is far more vital and revolutionary, more 
menacing to what we call civilization, than any ques- 
tioning of the marriage system, or the questioning of 
any institution. You may be sure that when the son 
of man rises out of the common life, there will not 


be left a shred of any kind of institutional bond, 
and there will be no sentinels on the walls of the 
soul’s possibilities—J. H. Steffee. 

* OK OK 


Clinton, Mass., July 11, Igor. 
Editor THe CHALLENGE :— 

Comrade: Enclosed find money order for $7.25 in 
payment of 28 yearlies that I sent in a letter a few 
days ago, and 10 in this; making 62 in all that I 
have sent you. I intend to keep the thing pushing un- 
til every business man in Clinton has the opportunity 


to realize what he is up against. Fraternally, 
W. 3B. KILLInGBECK. 
Ta ee 


75,000 


Genuine 
Mexican 


OPALS 


For sale at less than half price, We want an agent in 
every town and city in the U. S. Send 35c. for sample 
opal worth $2. Good agents make $10 a day. 
Mexican Opal Co., 607 Frost Bldg., Los ror ah Cal. 
Bank reference, State Loan and Trust Co, 


And truth is this to me, and that to thee.—Tennyson. 
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PREMIER 
SOT PS 


NATURAL 
FLAVOR 
SOUPS 


(CONDENSED. 


Mulligatawney, 

Chicken, 

Tomato, 
Kidney. 


Ox Tail, 
Mock Turtle, 
Chicken Gumbo, 


Vegetable, 


Each with its own distinctive favor fully 
preserved. The goodness and savor of the 
best stocks are found in these soups, with- 
out foreign taste or odor, or any suggestion 
of tin. 

Put up in convenient sized cans, enough 
bn each to make eight portions, for ten cents. 

Your grocer has them or will order at your 
request. 


SENT FREE, new edition “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


IS BRITAIN GROWING POORER? 


Facts and Figures Arrayed to Show Her Economic 
Decay. 


Her Billion Dollar Excess of Imports Over Exports, 
It is Declared, is Paid Largely 
Out of Capital. 


The Contemporary Review for May contains an 
article entitled “The Economic Decay of Great Brit- 
ain.’ The anonymous writer of it, “The Author of 
‘Drifting,’ ” seeks to show that the United Kingdom 
no longer lives on its income, but is exhausting its 
capital. The familiar theme of rural decay of Eng- 
land and the rapid industrial strides of Germany and 
the United States is elaborated with more than usuai 
gloom. Statistics are given to show that agricultural 
and manufacturing industries and export trade are 
faliing off, while imports of food and manufactured 
products are increasing, and that the prefits of ship- 
ping and foreign investments do not pay the big ex- 
cess of imports over exports—in 1898, £267,019,343— 
therefore, that England is living on her capital. 

The writer starts with this postulate: 

Great Britain’s income consists in the main of 
the profits made in the production of our home in- 
dustries, in the returns on British capital employed 
abroad and in the colonies, and in the payment for 
services rendered to foreign nations and our colonies 
by British ships. Consequently the increase or de- 
crease of our national prosperity can largely be 
guaged: 

First—By the increase or decrease of the value of 
our industrial production. 

Second—by the increase or decrease of English 
capital profitably invested abroad. 

_Third—by the increase or decrease of our ship- 
ping. 

He examines first the decay in rural industries, 
generally admitted and often assigned to natural 
causes, and presents the following illustrative fig- 
ures: 


Acreage under Acreage under Permanent 
corn crops green crops pasture 
(acres). (acres). (acres). 
T8GQRs . Hee 12,000,111 5,065,933 22,811,204 
WOOO «ds sors 8,803,599 4,274,063 28,100,672 
Decrease. 3,196,512 791,870 *5 280,468 


*Increase. 

The increase in pasture land results in an increase 
in the same period of 2,266,414 cattle, but there is 
a decrease of 2,570,074 sheep. The author shows that 
in France a similar movement in live stock has taken 
place, but the decrease of area under corn crops has 
been but 5.3 per cent, while that in Britain is 23 per 


cent. ‘lhe position of German rural industries is ex- 

amined: 
GERMAN RURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Area under corn 

crops (acres). 

Teva thos ton. eo See ee 34,300,016 

Tote Se A een .6 Scho RE OIC eae a 37,784,716 

Ibite PANY Uo doce. To Ree Coe ee eee 3,884,700 

Cattle. Pigs. 

BBS wok wgt vie eetenece tore 15,786,764 9,206,195 

TOOS ss ovis sae sees oe 18,490,772 14,274,557 

Tacrease, on. cada « « 2,704,008 5,608,362 


From the above figures it appears that, whereas the 
area under corn crops has shrunk enormously in 
Great Britain, it has shrunk comparatively slightly 
in France, while Germany has actually increased its 
corn crop area, increasing at the same time its stock 
of cattle by 17 per cent, compared with an increase 
of 10.5 per cent in the United Kingdom. Pigs have 
increased by 55 per cent in Germany, while ours have 
decreased during the same period by 7 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the fact that our prolific soil and 
climate produce for us 50 per cent more wheat, barley 
and oats per acre than will grow in Germany or 
France, we find that our agriculture is rapidly decay- 
ing, while it is prosperous in France and very flour- 
ishing in Germany. In the face of these facts the as- 
sertion that the decay of our agriculture is due to 
natural causes begins to look very strange. 

In the examination of the decay of manufacturing 
industries the figures for the exports of the staples 
cotton, wool and iron are given, and the author says: 

From these tables it appears that we export now 
cotton yarn of less value than we did forty years 
ago, and about half as much as in 1873. We ex- 
ported in 1898 £7,000,000 worth of cotton manufact- 
ures less than we exported in 1873. In haberdashery 
we export now one-third of the value exported in 
1863 and less than one-fourth of the value exported 
in 1873. Our exports of hardware have shrunk to 
half the sum received for hardware in 1863, and in 
linen manufactures we sell to foreign countries now 
as much as we sold in 1858, but only two-thirds of 
the value exported in 1868. The exports of ma- 
chinery, on the other hand, show a gratifying in- 
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crease, which is, however, counterbalanced by the 
decrease in manufactured iron and steel. Woolen 
yarns and goods show also considerable decrease 
compared with former years. 

This enormous shrinkage of our industrial exports 
has been explained as caused by the fall in the price 
of raw materials and not by our industries losing 
their footing. If this explanation, which has been 
accepted by many, were correct, we should expect to 
find : 

First—That the imports of the same articles into 
Great Britain would also have been affected by the 
fall in the price of raw material, and that their 
value would have decreased in similar proportion. 

Second—That the exports of the same articles 
made by other nations would have decreased similarly 
to our Own. 

The facts of the case unfortunately do not bear 
out this likely sounding explanation. 


IMPORTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 
Cotton man- Ironand Woolen man- 


Year ufactures. steel,* ufactures. 
TOSS Cr teees £502,944 £18,696 £817,112 
REOS cess ee 927,400 261,007 1,590,081 
TSOS5, os anole 1,238,004 434,495 2,201,192 
1873 1,553,539 1,008,636 3,846,662 
1878. 2,066,848 1,709,046 5,934,748 
POSS eeirw oe 2,340,404 2,870,813 6,251,281 
DESO: asics « 5,0 2,251,355 2,608,953 8,803,348 
MOO Seteters sete 2,055,590 2,965,022 10,344,070 
TSOS Ee hiss 4,383,493 7,011,051 9,825,781 


*Wrought or manufactured, machines, etc. 


As appears from these figures, the imports into 
Great Britain of cotton, iron and woolen manufac- 
tures of foreign make have risen between 1873 and 
1898 by £31,500,000, and during the same period our 
exports of cotton, iron and woolen manufactures of 
English make have decreased by £25,000,000. Our 
cotton, iron and woolen industries have thus lost 
home trade to the value of £31,500,000, and foreign 
trade to the value of £25,000,000. ‘They have, in fact, 
been less able to hold their ground in Great Britain 
than abroad. Adding together their loss of trade 
at home and abroad, we find that our cotton, iron 
and woolen industries have lost since 1873 trade of 
the stupendous value of £56,500,000 per annum, while 
at the same time our imports of food have increased 
£62,800,000. 

Figures showing the increase in value of textile 
and iron exports from Germany and the United 
States are given, to show that supposition No. 2 
in the foregoing is incorrect. 

The mineral products are next looked into as a 
means of paying the big balance of imports over 
exports: 

ln 1898 the excess of our foreign imports over our 
domestic exports was £207,019,343. We have seen 
that our manufactured articles contribute less and 
less toward the payment for these enormous im- 

EXPORTS OF COAL. 
LSS dhatstsreastact axe LUGS, GUll| TSOS). sate vege cynic £18,135,512 

Against these huge exports of coal we have to 
set our imports of iron ore, which have risen from 
£1,278,278 in 1873 to £4,034,648 in 1898. 

We import not only iron ore, but also enormous 
quantities of copper, lead, tin, zinc, manganese, silver 
and quicksilver. We import of these about £10,000- 
000 more than we export. Consequently our mineral 
products contribute on balance only £4,000,000 to 
the payment of our large import bill. 

The writer proceeds then with the relative loss of 
British foreign trade: 

Vhe following figures give a picture of our mutual 
trade relations with our great industrial competitors, 
Germany, Belgium and Holland. 1 have lumped 
these three countries together because a huge quan- 
tity of German trade flows through Belguim and Hol- 
land and is erroneously credited in the statistics to 
these countries: 

British imports 
from Germany, 

Belguim and 


British exports 
into Germany, 
Belguim and 


Holland. Holland. 
DOGS. Se hes aheieid 3s etelets £21,000,000 £28,000,000 
NSO es hat eee sacs: os 36,000,000 37,000,000 
1873. 51,000,000 40,000,000 
TOPO ome stake 34,000,000 57,000,000 
MSS SHfy Ee Ba esas ods spss 37,000,000 69,000,000 
TMS MS: tu het ets 32,000,000 69.000,000 
OOS tear as ieee secs 44,000,000 72,000,000 
1808. . 40,000,000 78,500,000 


From the above table it is evident that since 1873 
our trade into Germany, Miclguim and Holland has 
decreased by 21.6 per cent, while during the same 
period. German, Belgian and Dutch trade with us 
has increased by no less than 68.5 per cent. 

English shipments to the United States since 1872 
show a decrease of 56 per cent, while Germany’s 
trade increased 50 per cent. Again: 

Of the aggregate trade of the five Australian col- 
onies we have lost during this period £7,500,000, while 


? 


the trade of Germany and the United States with 
these increased £3,000,000. 

The author points out that the tonnage of Ger- 
man and American merchant ships is increasing much 
more rapidly than that of England, and concludes, 
without any figures, however, regarding the profits 
of England’s vast trade: 

It would be dangerous to rely on our shipping 
trade for the payment of our imports. Besides, com- 
pared with the sum owed by us every year to foreign 
countries by way of excess imports, the contribution 
of our shipping industry toward the payment is in- 
significant. 

Regarding English profits on foreign investments 
the writer says that there has been a steady out- 
flow of foreign government, railway and industrial 
stocks. English industrial enterprises on the con- 
tinent have passed into European hands. Great Brit- 
ain has ceased to be the “banker of the world.” 

“Tf we sum up the facts and figures given,” he 
says, “every symptom points unmistakably to the 
fact that the British nation is living on its capital.” 

* * OK 


Mr. Louis Post Would Abolish Nature 


Trusts that are mere combinations of competitive 
interests, having no legal privileges, neither directly 
nor indirectly, cannot maintain exorbitant prices. 
Competition will sooner or later destroy them if they 
attempt it. The great wall-paper trust was obliged 
to dissolve for that reason. But trusts that com- 
bine legal monopolies are impregnable. Nothing can 
abolish them but abolition of the monopolies.—The 
Public. 

The trusts are the result of no man-made law; 
they are the result of natural law. 
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As all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


July 51, 1901 


AA MIXTURE OF FACT AND PHILOSOPHY 


Springfield, Mass., July 12th, 1901. 

I had no meeting in Buffalo, but I spoke last night to a splendid 
meeting in the great Germania Hall in Rochester. The Rev. W. 
T. Brown of Plymouth Church presided and made the opening ad- 
dress, and a most eloquent one it was, too. ‘There were a number 
of strikers at the meeting. Rochester does not dig its sewers and 
pave its streets by direct employment of labor. ‘The council lets 
out a contract to some politician with a pull, who can get the city 
inspector to pass any sort of slop work. By his foreknowledge of 
lenient inspection the politician can bid lower than the honest con- 
tractor, and, as this is so well known, the latter stays out of the 
bidding. If by chance any one outside the ring should put in the 
lowest bid and have the work allotted to him, the poor unfortunate 
will find that the standard of work demanded has suddenly advanced 
and the will probably lose on the job unless he can square the matter 
somehow with the boys. One of the stipulations usually being 
that he will keep out of future bidding, although his first lesson 
would make such a precaution practically unnecessary. 

This arrangement of employing men on city work through the 
medium of the politician. contractor instead of directly, not only 
affords a better chance for the boys to get their rake-off, but it also 
gives a simple and easy method of controlling votes. I am not 
one of those who look for much help from tinkering with “reform” 
measures, but all will agree that the direct employment of labor by 
our cities without the intervention of the private contractor is a 
step in the right direction. It would better the condition of labor 
and cripple the politicians at one stroke. 

Direct employment of labor would end striking upon munici- 
pal works. If the city of Rochester were employing labor direct 
it could afford to pay its workers wages sufficiently high to make 
striking an impossibility. The city is not, like a private employer, 
compelled by the inexorable laws of competition to purchase its 
labor in the cheapest market. A contractor bidding a city job nat- 
urally assumes that wages will remain at the same rate during the 
continuance of the work. If the laborers unexpectedly demand a 
raise in wages it may possibly spell bankruptcy for him to allow it. 
He is often forced to resist and precipitate a strike. With the city 
hiring men direct, if more pay is demanded and the city allows it, 
then it simply means that the work costs somewhat more than was 
originally estimated. ‘The excess is distributed to the workers and 
the capitalist foots the bill when he pays his taxes. However, as 
a matter of fact, the invariable experience has been that considering 
the better quality of work done, the taxpayer has himself effected 
a real economy wherever direct employment of labor has been sub- 
stituted for the contract system. The only losers have been the 
private contractors and their parasitical city aldermen. 

The strike in Rochester is for 20 cents instead of 18 cents per 
hour. ‘There is no question about the time, as the eight-hour day 
is in force. It is strange, in a way, that a minimum rate of pay, 
say 25 cents per hour, is not established for municipal work along 
with the eight-hour day. It would be quite as easy of enforcement. 
It is also strange that men will wear their lives out like these poor 
Rochester strikers, striving for a pitiable 2 cents per hour increase, 


chusetts. 


while they will hardly give a moment’s thought to increasing wages 
two dollars per hour. That is the comparison of Socialism to 
trade-unionism—it is dollars to cents. 
Why will men strike for cents and not vote dollars ?—H. G. W. 
i 


Buffalo, July 12. 

[t is being recognized that the chief benefit of these expositions 
does not lie in material development of the nation resulting, but 
in the awakening of the nation’s esthetic instinct. Admittedly the 
great sight of interest to all of this Buffalo exposition is the view 
at night of the buildings outlined against the black sky line by 
myriads of incandescent lights. 

It is not so many years ago when such an expenditure of force 
and energy simply to accomplish an esthetic end would have been 
stigmatized as a wasteful and unpardonable extravagance. Who 
would have predicted that this nation of Gradgrinds would be spend- 
ing its millions, not to demonstrate the usefulness of electricity, but 
simply its surpassing beauty? 

Of course, it’s again but another illustration of the future of 
brightness peeping into the present age of darkness. Man must 
make his life comfortable before attending to its beauty. We have 
completed our machinery necessary to provide the comforts of life, 
and it is but natural we are now instinctively striving for the beauti- 
ful. 

That we cannot make life beautiful when we do not allow the 
main bulk of the population—the wage-earners—decent clothes, 
food or houses, stands to reason. Not only are the work- 
ers forced to make their lives ugly, but the capitalists themselves 
are bound by the same inexorable competitive law. They destroy 
our national heritage, the forests, not because they have no love for 
heauty, but simply because they follow the line of least resistance 
in making money. 

This Buffalo exposition is a small Socialistic oasis surrounded 
by the barren sands of the Desert of Competition. In this oasis 
there are no palaces in juxtaposition to dirty hovels. All the build- 
ings were erected upon a well-ordered plan that did not subordinate 
the appearance of them all, taken as a whole, to the advantage of any 
particular building. 

There is no 25-story Park Row building next to an old-time 
3-story. At night one building is not dark and the next lighted, 
but all are in a blaze of glory. It is the most comp‘ete demonstra- 
tion of the enormous results from the esthetic and artistic standpoint 
that can be attained by combined human effort. It again points to 
the future of art. At present the artist not only produces his work 
individually, a painting, for instance, but he also produces it for 
an individual, a Pierpont Morgan. In the age when man produced 
the Parthenon not only were the great artistic effects produced col- 
lectively, but also for the collectivity. 

It is unnecessary to point out that the stimulus to the artist 
depends largely upon both the size and quality of his audience. It 
would have been absolutely impossible for Raphael to have painted 
his masterpieces to the order of a modern capitalist. A work of art 
is simply the precipitation of man’s thought or emotion in materiai 
form. ‘The greater the thought or emotion, the greater the work 
and the greater the artist. 

Webster’s greatest speech was his reply in defence of Massa- 
Does any one think that any private client could have 
paid him money to have made such a speech? Webster himself 
might have been willing enough, but the spirit would have been 
lacking to have made it possible. Our emotions are instinctive and 
beyond the control of the will, like the heart-beating. 

[ want Socialism, not for what it promises materially, but for 
the spiritual, the emotional life it will make possible, which is now 
denied almost as much to the rich as to the poor. 

Hlowever, one cannot live the spiritual life while he is cutting 
his brother’s throat in order to get the primary material life. 
Therefore, if one pretends to asthetic longings let him pull for 
Socialism.—H. G. W. 

Se 


Engagements For August 


I will be open to a limited number of engagements to speak in 
the East during the month of August. My address will be Totel 
Auditorium Annex, Chicago. 


H. G. W. 


No expenses attached. 


ACROSS THE NORTHERN BORDER 


The Duncombe Opera House was nearly filled on 
Sunday afternoon when H. Gaylord Wilshire, editor 
of Lue CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, California, a mil- 
lionaire Socialist, gave an address on “Christian 
Ethics in Business Possible.” ‘here being no piano 
in the building there was no music as advertised. 
Rev. E. E. Crawford occupied the chair. 

Mr. Wilshire appeared upon the platform in a linen 
suit and soft shirt. He spoke with considerable force 
and argued the case well from his standpoint. Heaven 
on earth was bound to come, he said, as an evolution 
of economic conditions, whether we prayed for it or 
not. We were all anxious to observe the Golden 
Rule, but competition in business now caused men to 
do things they would not otherwise do. ‘Trusts are 
the result of overproduction. Capitalists tell us they 
are compelled to combine, and investigation confirms 
this. Mayor Jones, of Cleveland, told the speaker 
that one of the three great harvest machinery manu- 
facturing concerns of the United States could pro- 
duce all the machines needed. The same was true 
in regard to other industries. ‘he consumers ot 
products are the workingmen. ‘Their capacities to 
consume are limited by their wages, which are limited 
by a competitive system. ‘he employer is compelled 
by competition to buy his labor at the lowest possible 
figure, and so wages are limited to the capacity to 
buy the barest necessities. ‘he introduction of ma- 
chimery increased production, but the increased prof- 
its go to the employer and the owner of the land. 
The capitalist takes one division of labor to operate 
the machinery of production, and hands over the 
product to the other division to build more produc- 
tive machinery. ‘his must result eventually in a 
crisis. he trust is simply a process, not a cause. It 
is an indication that competition has passed into 
monopoly. Vhere is no longer any competition among 
the great capitalists. ‘he only people competing are 
the laboring men and the farmers in selling their 
products, ‘Lhe price of farm products is tending to 
the point where it does not pay to grow and of labor 
to the point where it is not sufficient to provide ne- 
cessities. Socialists say in order to get rid of the 
surplus, let those have it who produce it. It is absurd 
to be battering down the walls of Pekin to get an 
outlet for our surplus products. ‘here will be indus- 
trial crises in the future, but not the same as in the 
past. The billion dollar steel trust will not manufac- 
ture more steel rails than are necded. When they 
cease to manufacture, trades unions, which have 
served a useful purpose, will be no protection to the 
laboring man, and the trust will be no protection to 
the capitalist, when there is no demand for the prod- 
uct. ‘lo take over the railways, the public utilities 
and the land, and to operate them so that the pro- 
ducers would obtain the benefit of what they pro- 
duced is Socialism, and people would then be able 
to apply the Golden Rule. Economists calculated 
that one hour’s labor per day would produce enough 
to supply the laborer’s needs. ‘he remainder of tne 
time he would have for rest, recreation and improve- 
ment. At present the man who produces is not paid 
in proportion to what he produces, but simply ac- 
cording to the demand for his labor. Capital*is the 
shell, labor is the chick. We should say to the capi- 
talist, “You have done very well, but have served 
your purpose, let us out. If the chick does not 
come out of the shell it will die, so it will be with 
labor—if it does not break the shell, it will starve. 

An opportunity was given to ask questions. 

Frank Hunt asked, if the chicken is too lazy to 
break the shell, how are you going to get him out? 

Mr. Wilshire: “lf we have not sufficient sense 
to peck our way out, we are certainly going to starve, 
but I do not believe the world is going back to bar- 
barism. Socialism exists in many countries, and if 
in some of these countries the chicken has sense 
enough to peck his way out, he will come around and 
help others to peck their way out. We have the bal- 
lot here, and all we have to do is to say we want it 
and vote to get it.” 

Some one in the gallery asked if better wages 
would be assured if the railways were owned by the 
public. 

Mr. Wilshire: “Not necessarily. lf some public 
utility is owned by the public and the competitive 
principle is applied to wages as it is in private owner- 
ship, the wages will be the same, but if all the public 
utilities are owned by the public and the principle of 
giving the laborer all that it is possible to give him 
he will have better wages, or else there is no ad- 
vantage in labor-saving machinery.” 

Frank Hunt: ‘What will be done with the Rocke- 
fellers, the Vanderbilts and other men of genius un- 
der Socialism? Will not the incentive to individual 
effort be removed?” 

Mr. Wilshire: “We wii take Mr. Rockefeller on 
the ground floor as a partner with one share. He 
disclaims any genius. Mr. Vanderbilt inherited his 
millions. Soon under the present system, there will 
be no wealth but inherited wealth. If a man has 
extraordinary genius under the Socialistic system he 
will be paid for the employment of it.” 
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Another questioner from the gallery asked if the 
corruption that existed among public men would not 
prevent the success of the public ownership plan. 

Mr. Wilshire said in the United States they no 
longer looked for men to be elected to Congress and 
the Legislature to represent the public interests. 
They simply went there to make what they could out 
of it, but under public ownership there would be 
nothing to steal. 

‘The chairman before closing asked that none should 
go away with the idea that Socialism meant division 


of property. It meant collective ownership. — St. 
Thomas (Ontario, Canada) Evening Journal. 
Rar Fay 


Wilshire at Rochester 


“One of the comrades” ran the blockade estab- 
lished at the railroad station by two of the com- 
rades, and was only surrounded and compelled to 
throw up his hands by a flank movement upon Pow- 
ers’ Hotel, by three more of the comrades, on Thurs- 
day, July 11th. 

In spite of short notice, through announcement in 
the papers and passing the glad tidings by word of 
mouth, a large audience was on hand at Germania 
Hall in the evening, anxious for an “explanation.” 

‘They got it—and it was eminently satisfactory. 

Rev. W. Thurston Brown presided and introduced 
Mr. Wilshire, who, in an easy, graceful manner, pro- 
ceeded to lay down the law governing the evolution 
of society, and to make clear the inevitable “turn- 
ing over’ which must take place when capital has 
concentrated at a point in the social scale sufficiently 
far above the center of gravity. 

He ably pointed out that while this process may 
not seriously disturb the equilibrium of the body 
politic for a time, yet the critical point must be 
reached eventually—and cause an upset. 

Everybody was delighted, the comrades unite in 
wishing all success to THE CHALLENGE, will do some- 
thing more effective than wishing, and have arranged 
to ditch his train if the editor ever tries to slip 
through Rochester without stopping off. 

“ONE OF THE COMRADES.” 
ANOTHER ONE. 
* Ok Ok 


FROM EASTERN P#.PERS 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, the millionaire Socialist of 
California, is coming to Boston. He is to address 
a number of meetings under the auspices of the So- 
cial Democratic party. 

Mr. Wilshire is one of the new leaders of the So- 
cialist movement out West who has sprung into 
prominence within a short time. His home is in Los 
Angeles, where he is editing THr CHALLENGE, one of 
the best Socialist papers. 

Recently he challenged W. J. Bryan to a public 
debate on the trust question, staking $10,000 on the 
result, but his offer was not accepted. The same chal- 
lenge was in turn declined by Mayor Johnson, of 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Wilshire is the owner of a number of cattle 
ranches, is a member of the bill board trust, president 
of a bank and is otherwise extensively engaged in 
business. 

He is said to be worth over a million. 
large sums for the Socialist movement. 
orous writer and a fluent public speaker. 

On next Sunday he will speak at an outing of the 
Quincy Socialists to be held at Hough’s Neck. He 
will speak in the afternoon on ‘‘Why the Nation 
Should Own the Trusts,” and many Boston Socialists 
are going out to hear him. Later in the week he will 
be heard in Boston.—Boston, Mass., Post. 


He spends 
He is a vig- 


This evening, at Germania Hall, 430 Clinton avenue 
north, H. Gaylord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
editor of THe CHALLENGE, will address a meeting of 
mental and manual laborers, under the auspices of the 
Soical-Democratic party. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Wilshire challenged 
William Jennings Bryan to debate with him on the 
trust question, he offering Bryan $10,000 if he won 
the debate, the audience to be the judge. As an evi- 
dence of good faith, the Socialist editor sent a draft 
for $1000 to Wm. R. Hearst, proprietor of the New 
York Journal. Mr. Bryan, however, did not accept 
the offer to earn $10,000 for an hour’s talk. 

Mr. Wilshire is a man of recognized ability and will 
address the people on subjects pertinent to the inter- 
ests of the laboring class. 

After the address, an opportunity will be given to 
those present to ask any questions they see fit and they 
will be answered by the speaker.—Rochester, N. Y. 
Union-Advertiser. 

This evening, at Germania Hall, No. ‘430 Clinton 
Avenue, north, H. Gaylord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., will address a meeting under the auspices of the 
Social-Democratic party. Mr. Wilshire is the editor 


of Tue CHALLENGE, and will be remembered as hav- 


ing offered William Jennings Bryan $10,000 to debate 
with him on the trust question. 
After the meeting which is to be addressed by Mr. 
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Wilshire, there will be opportunity given for any 
and all questions from those present. Rochester is 
fortunate in having such a’ distinguished and elo- 
quent editor address its citizens on the subject of la- 
bor.—Rochester, N. Y. Democrat. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, editor of THe CHALLENGE, 
Los Angeles Cal., will address a mass meeting this 
evening at Germania Hall, 430 Clinton Avenue North. 
‘he meeting will be held under the auspices of the 
Social Democratic party. 

Mr. Wilshire challenged William Jennings Bryan 
to debate with him on the solution ot the trust prob- 
lem, the Socialist editor taking the position that the 
only solution was: “Let the Nation Own the Trusts,” 
and as an evidence of good faith that he would pay 
Mr. Bryan $10,000 if he won the debate, the audience 
to be the judge. Mr. Wilshire sent a draft for $1000 
to William Kk. Hearst, proprietor of the New York 
journal, as a guarantee that he would carry out the 
debate. 

‘his was his proposition: “I agree to pay you 
$10,000, as follows—$5,000 the instant you step upon 
the platform; $5,000 immediately after the debate, 
provided the audience decides that you have defeated 
me.” 

He also challenged ‘fom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, 
to debate with him at Detroit, while Johnson was in 
attendance at the Second Nationa] Social and Political 
conference, the said conference having allowed Wil- 
shire the use of the Philharmonic Hall for the pur- 
pose. But Johnson would not consent to debate in 
public with him.—Rochester, N. Y., Herald. 


‘There was a meeting of the executive board of 
Branch 9, S. D. P., last evening at which final ar- 
rangements were made for the coming of H. Gaylord 
Wilshire of Los Angeles, the wealthy Socialist who 
is to address the public meeting at Perkins Park this 
week. 

Mr. Wilshire is the man who has offered Col. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan the sum of $10,000 to meet him 
in debate, and gave publicity to the challenge by 
notifying W. R. Hearst of the New York Journal of 
his offer and sent him a draft of $1000 to bind the 
affair. Mr. Wilshire is the publisher of THE CHAL- 
LENGE and is reported to be an interesting speaker on 
Socialism.—Brockton (Mass) Enterprise. 


Branch 9,S.D.P.,is making preparations for a large 
attendance at the open air meeting which is to be 
held on Perkins park Saturday evening, at which H. 
Gaylord Wilshire of Los Angeles, is to be the chief 
speaker. Mr. Wilshire is the publisher of Tue CHAL- 
LENGE, a Social Democratic magazine, which has at- 
tained a wide circulation, and has become famous for 
its originality and forceful methods of promulgating 
Socialistic docrines.—Brockton (Mass) Times. 


I understand that H. G. Wilshire, the millionaire 
Socialist of California, is coming to Boston, and is 
down for a speech at Hough’s neck next Sunday. 
Mr. Wilshire’s home is in Los Angeles, where he 
is editing THE CHALLENGE, a Socialist paper. There 
is no doubt that a millionaire can preach the doctrines 
of Socialism, but hasn’t it been the common idea 
tha a Socialist could not very conscientiously be a 
millionaire ?—Traveler, Boston, Mass. 
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The Swine Souls 


By Danske Dandridge. 
lf I were to find you at last, 
Youth all past, 
And your soul spreading wings for its flight; 
lf 1 were to call in the night, 
You would hear me and stay? 
You would wait? 
And a swift wind would bear us away, 
To God’s gate? 


And then I would ask God a boon— 
Youth again; 

And a new life, perhaps in some moon, 
And something more perfect than wedlock 
To join our two souls, for I know 

That in heaven each soul has its mate, 
And I know it is quite satisfied, 

And not fain 

For more love, as we mortals wait, 
And who yearn till our eyes are on fire 
With the tears of our quenchless desire. 


But is that not the plan of God’s giving? 
Or is our desert far too small? 

I know not; but this we call living 
Is starving on love-crumbs that fall 

From the table where sit the great seraphs 
And feast. Is there plenty for all? 


But the swine-souls who trample and waste 
(Filth-incased), 
Will God scourge them away? 
While we who are fed from His hand 
Shall be glad, and at last understand? 
—Cosmopolitan. 
KOK Ox 


Rev. J. Stitt Wilson 


Owing to the universal desire to again hear the 
Rev. J. Stitt Wilson, a course of lectures has been 
arranged in the Simpson auditorium beginning July 
2gth. The subjects will be as follows: 

July 2z9th—‘“Bread and Butter Problems and Spirit- 
ual Needs.” 

July 30th—‘Socialism: 
Christianity.” 

July 31st—“The Power of a Lofty Social Ideal.” 

If the demand exists, Mr. Wilson will also speak 
on Aug. 1st on “The Sublime Task of the Twentieth 
Century.” 

Read what Mayor Jones and others say of him :— 


The Logic of Practical 


It is a pleasure to say that I know of no teacher of 
sound morals, religion and economics in this country 
today, whose philosophy I’ would place higher than 
that of J. Stitt Wilson. I know him through and 
through. All of his theories of life are grounded 
in the fundamental truth of the unity of the entire 
race. He not only believes that all men are brothers, 
but more nearly than any one else I know, ‘lives the 
brotherly life that he preaches. There are a lot of 
us who do a great deal of talking of the right kind, 
‘but our message lacks the force that Wilson’s car- 
ries, for the very good reason that we do not ‘live 
the life.’ Wilson does, and comes as near being true 
to the Higher Self as any soul I know on the planet. 
All good go with him always. 

SamueEL M. Jones, 
Mayor of Toledo. 


Rev. J. Stitt Wilson needs no words of introduc- 
tion or commendation. For a number of years he 
has been a staunch and fearless advocate of the prin- 
ciples of Socialism, and has done his full share to 
augment the power and influence of the move- 
ment. Comrade Wilson speaks from the heart and 
his message is’ always eloquent and effective. 

On the western trip he contemplates, he should 
be heard by thousands everywhere. I bespeak for 
him and his meetings the cordial co-operation of all 
comrades. Eucene V. Dess. 


Rev. Edward A. Steiner, pastor First Congrega- 
tional church, Sandusky, Ohio, at whose church Rev. 
J. Stitt Wilson held a series of meetings, writes: 

“Brother Wilson’s work was the most constructive 
attempt in the social line that I have ever seen. It 
did not startle, but it convinced. It was reverent, 
yet fearless. It brought results; not in emotional 
conversions, but in the socializing of our church mem- 
bers, and projecting the spiritual so far into the 
social that men saw God everywhere. 

Laboring men have been attracted to our church, 
who had been completely alienated from us, and they 
are now regular attendants. Above all else that our 
brother has done for us, I rate this thing as highest: 
‘He has lifted up the church without running it 
down.’ ” 


I am very glad to say that I consider Comrade J. 
Stitt Wilson as one of the ablest speakers now before 
the American public. I know him to be a thoroughly 
trained student of social and economic problems and 
able to present them in a way that always attracts the 
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attention of the audience and gains him their sympa- 
thies as well as their convictions. 

[I have heard him many times, before all kinds of 
audiences, from the street corner to the fashion- 
able church, and have found him capable of hold- 
ing the interest and sympathy of all these various 


classes. f A. M. Stmons, 
Editor, The International Socialist Review. 
* OK Ox 
Fair Play 


I do not talk religion to you, ye men of the world. 

I say nothing of love, or pity, or Christianity. 

I speak your own language and conjure you in 
the name of fair play. 

You who spurn the man that takes an unfair ad- 
vantage of his competitors in sport or at the card 
table, you are at the same time playing the game 
of life with loaded dice. 

You are forever insisting on any handicap of wealth 
and rank that you are able to command; and yet you 
hold up your heads as if you were honorable. 

You force men to pit their broken-down nags 
against your thoroughbreds, their leaky scows against 
your steam-yachts, and you are proud of the show 
you make. 

By your own code you should be expelled from 
every respectable club; cut by every self-respecting 
man, and sent for good and all to Coventry. 

You have yet to learn that life is a game no whit 
inferior in its demands on your honor to whist or 
tennis or the turf; and that you must extend your 
code to it, or be justly ruleu off the course-—(Ernest 
Crosby, in International Socialist Review, Chicago). 


Forbidden Fruit 


(From the Russian.) 


Bitter is the bread that is made by slaves. 

In the fair, white loaf I can taste their sweat and 
tears. 

My clothes-strangle and oppress me; they burn into 
my flesh, for I have not justly earned them, 
and how are they that made them clad? 

My tapestried walls and inlaid floors chill me and 
hem me in like the damp stones of a prison- 


house, and I ask why the builders and 
weavers of them are not living here in my 
stead. 


Alas, I am eating the fruit of the forbidden tree, the 
tree of others’ labor! 
I crave it with unhealthy craving and it poisons the 
very source of my life. Ernest Crossy, 
Author of “Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable.” 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire will now return to the dry- 
est country on earth and tell the readers of his val- 
uable paper that the editor of The Commoner was 
frightened and got out of town in mad haste— 
Nebraska State Journal. 
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KITSELMAN ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
‘Excels in strength, beauty and durability Made of steel and 
iron. Cheaper than wood 50 Designs, Catalog free. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box 0-109, Muncle, Ind. 
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10 PER CENT. TO 50 PER CENT. SAVED 


ON ALL MAKES OF 


CAMERAS 


Headquarters for Buying, Selling 
and Exchanging Cameras or Lenses. 
Photographie Supplies of every de- 
scription. The bargains we offer 
will surprise you. JUST Our! 
; Bm New 68-paye illus. catalogue and 
pe baryain list mailed free. Dept.8. 


New York Camera Exchange, 114 Fulton St., New York 


A Nebraska paper says that a musical cigarette 
box is the latest thing out. Every time you open 
the box and take out a cigarette it plays, “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” 
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The Anaconda of Commerce 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan knows how the great anaconda feels 
sometimes when he eats carelessly. 

The anaconda swallows a deer or wild pig whole. After the 
meal he is helpless for a while, and during that period of helpless- 
ness sad things sometimes happen to him. 

The wise anaconda looks all around before swallowing the 
deer. First he assures himself that he is not near any ant hill—the 
huge tropical ants will sometimes devour him while he lies torpid 
and helpless. 

Second, he assures himself that he is not in the path of wild 
animals inclined to chew up stuffed anacondas. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has swallowed the eleven billion dollar 
steel trust, and he knows the sad feelings of the anaconda. 

With the steel trust on his mind and stomach, Mr. Morgan 
must be careful, and he must be quiet. Those who hunt for big 
game are after him. Ordinarily he would fight back at the risk ot 
knocking stocks down and of ruining the entire crowd of Wall 
Street small fry. 

But just now Mr. Morgan is a seller. He needs to keep the 
public happy and optimistic. He wants to sell off hundreds of mil- 
lions of watered stock. 

A panic just now would not merely ruin a lot of cheap, foolish 
lambs. It would also catch the big anaconda in a sad plight. He 
would suffer, and so he must grin and bear it while Rockefeller, 
Gould and others grab at his railroad properties, and with threats 
of rate wars frighten him into all sorts of concessions. 

Those who know Mr. Morgan’s natural distaste for coercion 
can imagine his real frame of mind, now that he is compelled to 
smile and carry his great load as best he can while his interests in 
other directions are suffering. 

Davenport’s cartoon shows Mr. Morgan as the old Italian lady 
carrying her huge bundle on her head and a watermelon in her arms. 

The boys annoying her threaten to knock off the big bundle, 
unless she gives them the watermelon. 

It’s an interesting and truthful picture—and many a poor fool 
will lose every dollar he has in the world before the quarrel is settled. 

These fights between hig trust managers and railroad owners, 
demoralizing business and ruining thousands, are extremely import- 
ant factors of civilization. ‘They will ultimately compel the people 
to take their interests into their own hands, making the national 
Trusts national property.—W. R. Hearst. 
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NEW METHOD OF PUMPING WATER 


The Auto-Vacuum Pump is designed to lift water from shal- 
low wells or other places where the total height is not over fifteen 
feet. It is a vacuum pump, and as such its field of operation is 
strictly limited to low lifts. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump is simplicity itself. ‘he main part 
of the pump is an iron tank, varying in size with the capacity of the 
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pump, in which gasoline is exploded. The explosion creates a 
vacuum in the tank and the pressure of the atmosphere forces the 
water to be lifted through a supply pipe up into the tank. When the 
water rises to a certain height in the tank it automatically empties 
itself, and at the same time takes in another supply of gasoline for 
‘the next explosion. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump will continue working automatically 
without attention after once being started. The pump has no pis- 
ton, belt, wheel, cog, pulley, nor journal. There is practically no 
machinery about it. It cannot be used for any purpose except 
pumping. It is in no sense a gas engine, and cannot be used to 
develop power. It simply utilizes the vacuum created by the explo- 
sion to lift water. 

4 COST OF OPERATION. 

Yhe Auto-Vacuum Pump consumes about one gallon of gaso- 
line to every 9,000 gallons of water lifted 15 feet. With gasoline 
at 14 cents per gallon, the price at present in Los Angeles, it costs 
about one cent per inch per hour for a lift of 15 feet, that is to give 
a flow of 100 inches costs one dollar per hour. ‘The services of an 
engineer or attendant can be entirely dispensed with. ‘The sim- 
plicity of construction keeps the cost of repairs at a minimum. There 
should not be ten dollars required for repairs in ten years. 

An Auto-Vacuum Pump with a capacity of 100 inches can be 
furnished, set up complete, anywhere in Los Angeles county for 
$300. 

A pump that will lift 35 inches of water requires a tank 36 
inches high and 26 inches in diameter, weighing about 200 pounds. 
Such a pump can be furnished for $150 f. 0. b. Los Angeles. 

It is especially adapted for farmers who wish to irrigate from 
artesian wells that have ceased to flow, but where the water stands 
near the surface, or where water is to be taken from a ditch or 
astream. Miners will also find it just the thing for pumping sluice 
heads from streams or sump holes. Sand, gravel, and even cobble 
stones will pass through the pump without injury, as there is no 
machinery to become clogged up. 

I*or prices, terms and further particulars, write or apply to 

Tur Auto-Vacuum Pump Co., 
706 North Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The comparative cost of installment With the Auto-Vacuum Pump— 


and operation of an ordinary gasoline Cost of Auto-Vacuum Pump...... $150 
pump and that of the Auto-Vacuum Interest at 10 per cent............ 114 
Pump is shown by the following figures Wages of engineer................ 000 
based vipon “the cost ofrrigating a 10" Repairs (2. Wk Ny ele eae en} 10 
“igre ranch for a periodmextendings Over uelie 7.3. Mish ket cellar 270 
SIX years: — 
Ordinary Gasoline Outht— ‘Dotal ee Ate aay, ROE eee $544 
First cost of pump and fittings.... $700 This shows that while the cost of fuel 
Interest’ at "ro: per eentest..... Beach 724 consumed by the Auto is somewhat 
Wascesiofensineen. soil. ...e: Vale 90 greater, it is so far offset by the saving 
RUGS ey eye ORNs relics. cio ers 200 in original cost of pump and the interest 
Buell cee See coi Re 62 on investment, together with saving of 
—— engineer wages and repairs, that a man 

Welt re ee Re Ses cn CRA ot $1776 will actually be over $1200 in hand oper- 


ating a ro-acre ranch with an Auto- 
Vacuum Pump during a period of six 
years. 


CHALLENGE POSTAL CARDS 


Fach card reads, “Good for subscription to THE CHALLENGE 
for one year.” ‘These cards are very convenient for agents and are 
sold for 25 cents each in lots of five or over. 

CHALLENGE postals are also sent on credit, remittance to be 
imade when cards are sold. Order as many as you think you can sell. 
Unsold cards always redeemed at 25 cents each. 


Bundle rates for THe CHALLENGE: Fifty cents per hundred, post paid. 
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Famous South California Scenes 


A collection of 5O superb photogravures—size 6x9 inches—including 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Mount Lowe, Pacific Ocean, Santa Barbara, 


San Gabriel, Ramona'’s Home, Coronado, ‘Riverside, Redlands, Sierra 
Nevadas, Santa Monica, Orange Groves, Indians, Missions, Etc., Etc. 
paca hole Meal ec dated Rina Re Rel llth cl Red end Ate Sidhe ae asl oa 


“Each view an artistic gem well worth framing. A perfect specimen 
of the printer's art and not marred by advertising.”"—Los Angeles Gimes. 


“The most attractive souvenir of Southern California ever issued. 


A specimen of the most skillful workmanship.""—Los Angeles Herald. 


Beautifully printed on Art Paper and handsomely bound. Embossed 
Paper Cover, 50 cents; SMucca Palm Cover, with Silk Cord, 75 cents. 


For sale by leading booksellers and stationers, or by the publishers 


B.R. Baumgardt § C0., cos anceves, cau. s 
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The Crime of Credulity 


It’s a difficult problem deciding how much good 


Mr. Herbert Casson’s exceedingly able book will do., 


That it is highly interesting and instructive to 
receptive people will be readily admitted. I know of 
no book which contains such a concise statement of 
the points against superstition, and especially the 
modern form of superstition as seen in Theosophy 
and Christian Science, as “The Crime of Credulity.” 

I am not sure, however, that people who are fool- 
ish enough to be carried into the sloughs of Christian 
Science will ever be kept out by a book. I share 
heartily with Mr. Casson in his disgust for such 
credulous people, and I likewise feel with him that 
an enormous amount of money and effort is being 
expended by these deluded beings, which, if directed 
to Socialism, would accomplish an enormous good. 
It is a singular phenomenon that a woman, for in- 
stance, with a heart for humanity and a head above 
the ordinary religious dogmas will fall into Christian 
Science rather than Socialism. I myself know a 
number of such, and they are very estimable ladies, 
quite emancipated from the orthodox religious be- 
liefs and who have decidedly a trend to philanthropy. 
Women from whom one might look for a certain 
amount of sympathy with Socialism. But they have 
fallen into Christian Science and think that the harm 
of poverty is all a delusion, simply a matter of the 
poor man thinking he is not enjoying life properly. 
That all that is necessary for him to do is to imagine 
himself endowed with the good things of life, and 
that that is just as good as actually having them. 
Socialists are accustomed to find fault with ortho- 
dox Christians for devoting their time to the con- 
templation of the joys of the next world, to the ex- 
clusion of thought to the easily remedied pains of 
earth; but the un-orthodox Christian Scientist is a 
much more annoying and heartless creature. ‘The 
ordinary Christian gives really very little thought 
of heaven compared with his thought of earth, and 
if approached in the right way will usually allow 
that a man with typhoid fever lying sick in a tene- 
ment house should be cared for at a city hospital, 
rather than given a tract. He may give the tract, but 
he will also give medicine and food. 

Not so with our Christian Scientist ; a chapter from 
Mrs. Eddy and a little silent contemplation is all that 
he deems necessary for anybody’s health or happiness, 
and if the typhoid patient dies it’s simply his per- 
versity that is to blame. Christian Science is the 
finest religion on earth for the man who wishes to 
hang on to his money more than his “thoughts.” 
The last time I saw Mrs. Besant was in New York 
about ten years ago. She then was on the back- 
track from Socialism into Theosophy, and upon my 
expressing my belief that economic conditions were 
surely going to land us into Socialism within a 
comparatively short time, she quite agreed with me 
in my prediction, but expressed great sorrow that it 
was so true. She was sorry that the poor would not 
have time to go through a proper period of purifica- 
tion before they should fall into the temptations 
involved with an economic condition that would pro- 
vide plenty for all. 

She did not then have the Christian Science idea 
that one can enjoy “purification” if he only makes up 
his mind to it, but she probably has arrived there by 
this time. Now it is at such intellectual, or rather 
emotional, rubbish as this that Mr. Casson is trying 
to fire into the crematory. I wish him all speed, 
but think that inevitable and irresistible economic 
conditions will supervene to set people thinking 
rightly that would never be set right by a book. 1| 
wish I had more space to devote to his work, as it 
certainly is worthy of the greatest consideration by 
Socialists and others interested in modern sociologic 
problems. 

The following are a few of the gems from Mr. 
Casson’s casket: 

Mystics and religion-builders have been driven back 
step by step by the advance of science. ‘They can 
no longer “spit fire’ to prove their claim to Mes- 
siahship, as did the ancient Asiatic prophets. They 
cannot attract worshippers to their temples by burn- 
ing natural gas, as did the priests of Baku. Cata- 
lepsy as an evidence of prophetship is now out- 
grown, save at an occasional Methodist revival down 
South. The ventriloquial powers which made the 
priests of Delhi famous and wealthy would bring no 
returns today, even on the vaudeville stage. Comets, 
eclipses, earthquakes, thunder and lightning have all 
lost their power to create the devout and credulous 
spirit which all mystical and superstitious cults re- 
quire. 
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There is now little or no doubt that intuitions are 
simply inherited or acquired mental tendencies. A 
man may have an intuition that makes him murder or 
steal. Even to the profoundest thinkers, thought is 
as yet a mystery. Psychologists have not gone much 
further than the classification of mental phenomena. 

Mystical cults generally accompany some great sci- 
entific or intellectual movement. They follow after, 
like gulls in the wake of a steamer, picking up the 
crumbs that may be dropped. They seize the new 
principle that has just been discovered, and carry it to 
a preposterous extreme, betrashing the phrases of 
scientists and thinkers. 

In 1831 a craze for “animal magnetism” swept 
over the Eastern States. Seances were held by the 
hundred, and phenomena displayed that baffled the 
incredulous. Magnetic healers claimed to have for- 
ever conquered pain and disease; and a number of 
charlatans posed as the “Messiahs” of the new revela- 
tions. One of these healers, who claimed to be a re- 
incarnation of Melchizadek, lived in New York, either 
on or near Fifth avenue; and reigned over his dupes 
with the capricious despotism of a Persian Shah. As 
{ have been told, by a venerable New Yorker who 
remembers him, this prophet of the “new thought” 
compelled his followers to provide him with the 
daintiest of food. 

The sane and scientific study of psychological and 
psychical phenomena is discouraged and prevented 
today by the vast amount of quackery and super- 
stition with which they have been connected. The 
evil done by this mystical backwash is in proportion 
to the general enlightenment, and it can be greatly 
diminished if met by what Buckle has called, “the 
voice of loud and general ridicule.” As long as 
there are disciples, there will be Messiahs; as long 
as there are dupes there will be pretenders. Noth- 
ing can prevent these grotesque echoes of science 
save the upbuilding of a democracy of knowledge, in 
which every man and woman shall be a citizen. 

The best cure for mysticism is fresh air, exercise, 
bromide of potassium, comic opera, the study of pop- 
ular scientific economic books and cold baths. 

Another “new thought” apostle says: “Suffering 
is intended to make men think.’ What is this but 
the restatement of one of the most damnable beliefs 
of the Dark Ages? It has for centuries given an 
excuse for the tyranny and torure of kings and 
priests. “Whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth!” 

Another mark of medievalism on modern mysti- 
cism is the intimate acquaintance that its writers 
and speakers have with the nature and habits of 
“God.” 


Much may be said in excuse of St. Francis and 


Berrard and Loyola and Thomas a Kempis. 
In their day there was no outlet for enthusi- 
asm save in religion and war. There were 


no schools, no libraries, no platform, no_ politics. 
The only activity allowed to men of reflection and 
earnest purpose was that of soul-saving. They were 
the natural product of a benighted and barbarous 
time. It was an age of ignorance and fear, and con- 
sequently one of piety and devotion and what Schleir- 
macher has called ‘God-consciousness.” 

3ut the modern American monk has no such apol- 
ogies for his existence. He was educated at a secu- 
lar public school. He had access to scientific and 
sociological books. 

As another evidence of the non-progressiveness of 
the monastic type of mind, look at the record of the 
monks as farmers. Five hundred years before the 
Christian era, there were monks who tilled the soil. 
For fifteen hundred years the monasteries farmed 
the fields of Europe. Yet not one agricultural imple- 
ment in use in America today owes its invention to 
the monks. ‘They labored as unthinkingly as oxen 
with their rude spades and wooden plows, sowing the 
grain by hand just as the first ape-man did. At the 
present day, the devout peasantry of Europe and the 
French Catholics of Quebee use the same rude imple- 
ments as their forefathers. On the other hand, the 
lay farmers of America, unhindered by any “divine 
guidance,” have in two hundred and fifty years per- 
fected the most elaborate and scientific system of 
agriculture ever known, Instead of the wooden 
plow and the hand spade they have invemted the 
steam-plow and harrow, the automatic seeder, har- 
vester, binder and thresher, the milk separator, and 
a host of handy labor-saving contrivances. 

every year, in the United States alone, our farmers 
huy 125,000 self-binders and 175,000 mowers. We 
have fifty agricultural colleges and sixty govern- 
ment experiment stations. Agricultural chemistry, a 
science unknown prior to the nineteenth century, is 
now engaging the attention of brilliant thinkers, and 
being popularized through the medium of over three 
hundred farmers’ papers and magazines. 

Whole generations and even centuries passed with- 
out the production of a single monastic inventor, 
mathematician, statesman, astronomer or phliosopher. 
And when the centuries were most devoid of genius 
the monasteries were most numerous. The minds 
of the monks and nuns were so stupefied by mystical 
rubbish that they worked like automata, preferring 
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tasks that were monotonous to those that required 
the exercise of thought. They opposed with slander 
and persecution every step of progress that has made 
civilization possible. Had Europe been obedient to 
their example, America would today have remained 
undiscovered, and the midnight of the eleventh cen- 
tury would have been indefinitely prolonged. 

Christian Science is a mixture of Hegelianism, 
medieval faith cureism and orthodoxy. As Mrs. 
Eddy says: “The cardinal point in Christian Sci- 
ence is that there is no matter—that all is mind.” 

From this harmless metaphysical platitude she pro- 
ceeds to deduce all manner of irrational precepts 
for the regulation of the every-day affairs of life. 
She brought metaphysics from the clouds, where it 
belongs, to the earth, where it does nothing but mis- 
chief. 

After years of impartial investigation and study, I 
have been forced to the conclusion that Mental Sci- 
ence, Christian Science, Spiritualism, Theosophy and 
all kindred occult, astrological and “spiritual” sects 
are nothing better than the recrudescence of medieval- 
ism—the outbreak of the same disease of the brain 
that afflicted Europe so that she lay at the point of 
death for centuries, and from which Asia has never 
recovered. Thousands of well-meaning and lovable 
people have been deluded by it, and it is to assist in 
preventing others from following in their steps that 
these pages have been written. 

The modern prophet poses, not as an enemy of 
education and invention and progress; but as one 
who has evolved beyond the petty limits of a college 
training, beyond the discoveries and learning of this 
backward civilization, into the upper realm of in- 
tuition and infallibility. 

Without having studied science, he has got above 
it. Without having spent a day in a chemical labora- 
tory, he knows more about matter than all the chem- 
ists. Without having read a book on psychology or 
brain diseases, he knows more about mind than all 
the specialists. 

Christian Science is not a “protest against mate- 
rialism.” It is a protest against civilization. It 
would overthrow every ladder by which our nation 
has climbed up out of fourteenth century savagery. 
The men who are effectually protesting against ma- 
terialism are the inventors, engineers and mechanics 
who are making the material world obedient to hu- 
man thought. It is the thought of Edison and Roeb- 
ling and such men, not the “thought” of Mrs. Eddy, 
that is making matter subject to mind. 

When the Mental Healer uses the word “thought” 
he means something entirely different from the true 
conception of the word. He does not mean the men- 
tal activity of such men as Darwin, Carlyle, Lecky, 
Edison and Spencer. He means a sort of electric 
will-force that is supposed to be generated by peo- 
ple with certain psychic powers. These people may 
never have originated an idea in their lives. Their 
brains may be undeveloped and their memorics stored 
with trivialities. Yet, in the language of the Mental 
Healers, they may be giving out thousands cf 
thought-volts every week. Nothing can be further 
from the truth than to assert that these mystics are 
the champions of brain development. f 

“Drugs are stupid substitutes for the dignity and 
potency of divine Mind,” says Mrs. Eddy. Verv 
likely. A good many human contrivances are “stupid 
substitutes” for the real thing. Legs are “stupid 
substitutes” for wings. So are trains, steamboats 
and trolley-cars. Newspapers are “stupid substi- 
tutes’”’ for divine omnipresence, and colleges for di- 
vine omniscience. A nine-room cottage in Brooklyn 
is a “stupid substitute” for a celestial mansion. A 
steam-hammer is a “stupid substitute’ for omni- 
potence. An electric bell is a “stupid substitute” for 
Aladdin’s lamp. 

The Christian Scientist who meddles with a gun 
or revolver, and “didn’t know it was loaded,” will 
find his flesh as impervious to the bullet as the hide 
of an alligator. The “Healer” who gets up at night 
for a drink of whiskey and swallows a pint of car- 
bolic acid by mistake will never feel the difference. 
The Christian Scientist somnambulist who falls out 
of a five-story window will float to the pavement as 
lightly as a leaf, and so forth. This doctrine opens 
the door to more wonderful miracles than any that 
are described in the Bible, the Arabian Nights, of 
Munchausen’s Travels. 

The medical profession contains many quacks, 


just as the legal profession contains pettifoggers,. 


and the clerical profession hypocrites. But speaking 
generally, it is safe to say that doctors have been 
more open to knowledge and less susceptible to mysti- 
cism than any other professional class. They are 
very faulty, compared with the ideal physician, who 
never errs in a diagnosis, nor fails to restore a pa- 
tient to health. But they are sages and wonder- 
workers when compared with the “Healers” of the 
Middle Ages or of the present time. 

Inch by inch the clergy have yielded, until today 
there are health columns in the religious papers; 
and the motto “Cleanliness is next to godliness” can 
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be seen hanging in the Sunday School class-room. 
No opposition to sanitation and hygiene comes from 
the orthodox churches; but only from the Christian 
Scientists and Mental Scientists, showing that they 
are the modern representatives of St. Anthony and 
St. Abraham. 

The work of the world must be done, and whoever 
sits day-dreaming “in the silence” during the work- 
ing hours is a skulker and a loafer, nothing more. 
When, worse than this, any mystical loafer develops 
his laziness into a money-making cult, and makes it 
his profession to inoculate others with the virus of 
indolence, he becomes a traitor to all that is worth- 
iest in civilization. Public opinion should kill the 
sale of his narcotic books, and close up his seances, 
and drive him into some useful and honorable vo- 
cation. 

The social problems, political and economic, which 
must be solved in the twentieth century, will require 
all the brains and energy and ingenuity that our na- 
tion can produce. Never before were such tremend- 
ous wide-reaching forces in existence. Our social 
question is almost identical with the scholastic rid- 
dle—“What would happen if an irresistible force met 
an immovable rock?” The work ahead of us needs 
Fae at people. We want no mystics on the 
job. 

In the near future, therefore, there will be an in- 
creased danger from zealots. The world when a 
strong-willed man or woman appears who has more 
moral earnestness than intellect. The result is either 
a new mysticism, or the awakening of the latent 
superstitions of orthodoxy. In the past fifty years, 
foreign missions gave an an outlet to such people. 
The crusades to “save” the heathen, as intellectual 
efforts, have been on a par with the crusades of 
Peter the Hermit to capture the “Holy Sepulchre.” 
But they provided a moral enthusiasm which swept 
thousands of zealots irto the missionary army, and 
millions of dollars into their treasury. 

The rapid disintegration of the Protestant 
churches, and the utter inadequacy of their methods 
to satisy the sincere devotee, may bring upon us a 
a carnival of credulity. Very few people in a million 
of our population can stand where Haeckel stands, 
and breath the air of unadulterated rationalism. 
Dualism, even among scientific men and women, is 
still too prevalent to allow us to hope for much from 
the masses. The moral cowardice of editors, pro- 
fessors, authors and public men, in pretending to 
respect religious opinions and customs which they 
inwardly despise, makes success much easier for the 
mystic fanatic. Lyman Abbott has put the dis- 
mantled Bible in the dry-dock, and has done his best 
to fit it for a cruise through the twentieth century. 
Poor Sheldon has been working over-time to prove 
that Syrian mysticism is the solution of all our poli- 
tical and economic problems, with results that fore- 
tell the unfitness of orthodoxy to survive. Newell 
Dwight Hillis demonstrates the capatibility of culture 
and the Confession of faith. 

In conclusion, to sum up the message of this book 
in a sentence, civilization has arrived at a point where 
the mystic is a menace to its permanence. What has 
been achieved by reason cannot be maintained by 
faith. In our delicately organized, interdependent 
social system, the mystic. the militarist and the 
monopolist are as much out of place as a herd of 
buffaloes would be on Broadway. If the present 
generation allows these three outgrown types to sur- 
vive, it will bequeath to the children who are now in 
the public schools a legacy of superstition and revo- 
lution. It is the writer’s most earnest hope that these 
pages may help to increase the number of clear- 
headed men and women, who are sensible enough to 
separate fact from fancy and knowledge from specu- 
Intion: to the end that our twentieth century Ameri- 
can civilization, with all its faults the worthiest that 
the world has ever produced, may be preserved from 
every influence that would stunt its growth or sap 
its energies, 

> a ae 
How a Man Was Made to Walk 


By Elizabeth Barrett Browning, born March 6, 1809. 
*Tis not in mere death that men die most: 
And after our first girding of the loins 
In youth’s fine linen and fair broidery, 
To run up-hill and meet the rising sun, 
We are apt to sit tired, patient as a fool, 
While others gird us with the violent bands 
Of social figments, feints, and formalisms, 
Reversing our straight nature, lifting up 
Our base needs, keeping down our lofty thoughts, 
Head downwards on the cross-sticks of the world. 
God, set our feet low and our foreheads high, 
And teach us how a man was made to walk. 

—From “Aurora Leigh.” 


* * * 


There lies more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 
—Tennyson. 
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NEW TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN 
SOCIALISM 


(From advance proofs International Socialist Re- 
view. ) 


That the present moment is a critical one in the 
history of the Socialist movement in America is a 
commonplace. Every observer has noticed that both 
within and without the Socialist organizations, the 
influences that affect the Socialist movement appear 
to be approaching a climax. Whether this condition 
will continue to grow more acute for some time 
to come no one can say. But it would seem probable 
that the Indianapolis convention would mark the 
turning point. Coming as it does at such a crucial 
time, that convention will perhaps mark the begin- 
ning of the greatest setback it is possible for a move- 
ment resting on economic development to receive 
or, as we all hope, the date from which the Socialist 
movement will have shown itself large enough to ef- 
fectively cope with an industrialism, whose rotten 
ripeness has prepared the way for a new social or- 
ganization. 

One thing is sure, and that is that in the midst 
of the most tremendous political, social and indus- 
trial chaos the world has ever known, the one center 
of intelligent evolution is to be found in the develop- 
ing Socialist thought. Every field of art, litera- 
ture, science, music, education. or industry, is feel- 
ing the influence of that thought. A delegate from 
the recent meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation at Detroit states that the whole proceed- 
ings swung round a contrast between the new peda- 
gogical theory, demanding educational advance and 
growth, and the capitalist environment that cramped 
and deadened all things educational. 

The Populist party is today but a memory so far 
as a political organization is concerned. But the 
impulse which once led to the casting of a million 
votes in blind protest against a galling capitalism 
is becoming more intelligently revolutionary. The 
suffering of the American farmer during the past 
ten years, together with the lessons of general eco- 
nomic development, have made the farmers of 
America ready for Socialism. But the Socialists 
are not yet ready for the farmers. The majority of 
Socialist writers and speakers are so hopelessly ig- 
norant of-the problems of agriculture that they 
cannot possibly have an intelligent opinion upon 
them. Yet they are anxious to write farmers’ pro- 
grams and to give voice to farmers’ demands. Many 
a Socialist talks learnedly of the problems of agri- 
culture from the depths of a city office who not 
only knows nothing of practical farming, but would 
be hard put to it if asked to name a single periodical 
or book on agriculture. If such men will first study 
the needs and demands of the farmer they will find 
that he is simply making, in a more or less intelli- 
gent form, the age-long demand of the slave, that 
he receive what he produces and that he possess 
in common with his fellows the tools with which 
that product is created. 

The great body of trade unionists, too, through 
the formation of trusts. issuance of injunctions, 
and use of militia, are being forced to recognize the 
necessity of independent political action to secure 
common possession of the essentials to life. When 
then have recognized this fact they are Socialists. 
The labor fakir is losing his grip all along the line. 
Capitalist politicians are heing driven from the tn- 
ions. Active Socialists in the trade -unions are 
hastening this process at a multitude of points. 

Within the political parties all is chaos. In the 
height of its power the Republican party is panic- 
strieken lest its old dummy adversarv disintegrate 
and give way to a real antagonist. Hanna shrieks 
out that the next struggle will be between Repub- 
licans and Socialists. Wayne McVeagh repeats the 
same statement in more guarded language. The lead- 
ing spokesmen and writers of the Republican party 
hover round the fading form of their dearest enemy 
and: urge the “reorganization” of the Democratic 
party. and hail with joy all signs of reviving strength. 
But: the case is hopeless. The economic class whose 
interests were represented by the Democratic party 
has ceased to be of sufficient importance to be here- 
after represented in the political world. Therefore, 
that party has ceased to exist save as a disgusting 
memory that one would fain put aside and out of 
mind. From the party organizations of Ohio. New 
York and Illinois, as well as from countless individ- 
uals, comes the proof that since the class of little 
exploiters has disanneared, there is nothing left for 
the professional politician save to choose between the 
proletariat and the canitalist class. But the vultures 
flock only where carrion calls, and proletarian bones 
have already been picked too clean by the hyenas of 
capitalism to invite the visits of the foul birds of 
politics. So all these. whether formerly Democratic 
or Republican try to cling to plutocracy. Neither 
one sees anvthing to be gained by espousing the cause 
of the workers. And they are right, for he -who 
comes to the proletariat of today can rob him of 
nothing but his fetters. 

Millions in America today have been prepared by 
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economic development for acceptance and under- 
standing of the principles of Socialism. But the So- 
cialists, who should be spending every energy in 
bringing those principles before the people who are 
ready, are wasting their time in child-like wrangling. 
The time is now here for action. If we who are in 
possession of the machinery of Socialist political 
parties have not intelligence enough to adjust that 
machinery to accommodate the new elements that 
are ready for Socialism, then those elements will 
form a political machinery of their own and we 
will be forced to accept their work. This will mean 
perhaps years of costly blundering and human suf- 
fering, as unnecessary as cruel and costly. 

One thing is certain. This fiercely fomenting new 
wine demands new bottles. A mighty social up- 
heaval, a great political party, an economic revolu- 
tion cannot be confined within the bounds of a fra- 
ternal society for propaganda purposes. The great- 
est need of the hour is not, as in the past, a train- 
ing school for propagandists, so much as a political 
expression of the movement that is already at hand. 
Questions of dues, officers, constitutions, and mem- 
bership, must give way to the larger facts of eco- 
nomic exigency and social evolution. The current 
of revolution has grown too broad in America to 
be confined within the limits of any lodge-like or- 
ganization, and any attempt to so confine it will 
fail with disaster to those who make the effort, as 
well as to the Socialist cause. This does not mean 
that officers, dues and constitutions are not neces- 
sary, for they are of great importance. Those who 
seek to dispense with such essentials are empty- 


ing out the baby with the bath. But from now on, 


these things must be looked upon as merely means 
to an end, and not always the most important means. 
This is not a question of choice. It will not be by 
vote, but by social development that this condition 
will come to pass. When Socialism shall have begun 
to spread into every nook and corner of the coun- 
try, when nominations are made in legal primaries 
by voters whose qualifications are determined by 
capitalist law, when success shall have given us the 
responsibility for official actions as well as the work 
of propaganga, when, in short, we shall have be- 
come a political and social force instead of a mere 
educational cult, then the findamental change will 
have come no matter whether we have had sense 
enough to realize it and accommodate the forms of 
our organization to it or not. 

Purity of economic doctrine'can no longer be se- 
cured through party discipline. The time is even 
now here when the attemnt to uproot economic heresy 
by personal expulsions becomes the broadest of bur- 
lesques. The purity of Socialist principles must 
henceforth he maintained by the burning away of 
all dross in the heat of free discussion. The right 
and true must be made to triumph because of their 
logical power to conquer and not hecause of the sup- 
port of party discipline. This demands the great- 
est freedom of persenal discussion and action within 
the partv. Ata time when the Socialists were but a 
chosen few in a hostile land, when the corrunting 
influence of capitalism beat ceaselessly upon each in- 
dividual from every side, then it was perhaps neces- 
sary that those princinles he intrusted to the few 
who would protect them from contamination and 
preserve their purity. So long, too. as there were 
confusing. but still powerful, economic classes with 
conflicting interests, there was pressing danger from 
those who would steal from the Socialist armory a 
portion of its weapons only to bend them into forms 
that could be used against their rightful owners. 
But today, when Socialists have left their sectarian 
seclusion to take the offensive upon the field of 
hattle, and when develonment has progressed to the 
noint that there is no class or narty that can afford 
to accept a portion of the Socialist logic. lest they 
be at once compelled to take the whole, this danger 
is no longer imminent. Tf today such a partv is 
allowed to grow un and to act as an obstacle for a 
few vears to the progress of revolutionary Socialism 
it will be because the organized Socialists have nat 
recognized the changes of economic development and 
have sulked in cowardly seclusion within their tents 
while those of perhans less knowledge of Socialist 
principles. hut more courage of their convictions 
and greater grasp of present social movements, have 
dared to act, even if unwisely. 

Once more “it is 2 condition not a theory that con- 
fronts us.” The Socialist movement has already out- 
grown the reach of nartv discipline. With the hun- 
dred independent Socialist papers of today grown 
into a thousand in a vear hence. any press censorship 
hecomes as imnossible and as ineffective as nersonal 
expulsions. We erow. not because we will it. but 
because we are alive and ohev the laws of growth. 

Any organization that shall correspond to present 
exigencies must nossess great fiexibility. The So- 
cialists of no other time or place were ever con- 
fronted with such a task nor such an opportunity 
—as that which now lies hefore the Socialists of 
America. It is more nearly comparable to the in- 
ternational problems that have confronted the So- 
cialists of Europe than to any questions that have 
ever arisen within national boundaries. It is even 
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more difficult and more significant than any inter- 
national question, for in the last analysis all such 
problems could be solved by cutting the Gordian knot 
of international connection and leaving each nation 
free to solve its own problems. But political and 
economic relations force us to accept the fact of 
national unity, and it is but the part of a coward 
or a fool to refuse to recognize this fact. History, 
tradition, political practice and economic solidarity 
demand that there be but one national Socialist 
party and any discussion of anything else is an idle 
waste of breath which may for the moment obstruct 
the coming of such a party, but cannot prevent its 
ultimate appearance and success. Whether that one 
party will come as the result of intelligent co-op- 
eration or as a survival after a bitter fratricidal 
struggle, is for the Socialists of America to decide. 

But if there is national unity, local diversity is no 
less a fact. There is as great variation in economic 
conditions between Maine, South Carolina, New 
York, Mississippi, Illinois, Florida, Dakota and Cali- 
fornia, as between Germany, Belgium, France, Nor- 
way, Italy and Spain. Yet, as was said before, there 
must be an organic unity and not a federation of 
independent, isolated groups extending over the en- 
tire United States. The talk of anything else be- 
trays an ignorance of American political, social and 
governmental institutions too dense for argument 
to penetrate. The ideal must be complete state 
autonomy in local affairs with closest national co- 
operation in all affairs, and national control of na- 
tional affairs. This ideal can be realized through 
the establishment of a central control that shall be 
almost entirely advisory and educational in its char- 
acter and that shall secure obedience in its decrecs 
only because of the possession of wider knowledge 
of the things on which it speaks. 

Under the conditions of the future the maintenance 
of a membership in a dues-paying organization will 
be rather a mark of greater activity for Socialism 
than a test of Socialist orthodoxy. The party ma- 
chinery will be an instrument of co-ordination and 
communication, not of discipline and regulation. 

The whole attitude of the Socialist movement 
from now on must be one of attack upon the en- 
tire capitalist organization at every point of open- 
ing. We must “bore from within” and strike from 
without. Let us become conscious of our strength. 
Let us lay aside utopianism in all its forms. Let 
us maintain the purity of our doctrines by striking 
them continually against the weapons of our adver- 
sarics that all wunessential matter may be jarred 
away. Jet us not fear contamination by contact 
with capitalism. Let us rather draw close to every 
old and decaying social institution, that. while pre- 
serving our identity. we may strike the harder blow. 
This does not mean the slightest concession to Fa- 
bianism, compromise or fusion. We must always 
and at all times preserve the class-conscious position. 
maintain our independence and abate no jot of our 
principles. The evolution of the ages has justified 
the truth of those princinles and every passing day 
emphasizes their truth. Today no man dare openly 
challenge the fundamental principles of scientific So- 
cialism. No man has challenged them for many 
vears. Why, then, should we fear injury to them 
in closest comparson with the exploded positions 
of the defenders of capitalism? 

We have nothing to gain from half-way measures, 
save delay to complete victory. Economic evolu- 
tion in America has wined out all stepping stones 
between capitalism and Socialism and he who fears 
to take the whole leap will but fall into the abyss 
that separates them. 

Two contending forces are struggling for the 
mastery in the Socialist movement of America at 
this moment. One sees only this new phase of eco- 
nomic development and that the old institutions of 
Socialism do not correspond to the new demands. 
They would wine out all the work of years and sur- 
render all to the exigencies of the moment. These 
men would abolish national organizations. and. in- 
deed, all organization, and enter the field of capital- 
ist nolitics to scramble for votes through the com- 
netitive offers of immediate amelioration. The other 
force remembers only the good work of the past 
and fails to recognize that new forces are here. 
They would seek to maintain a secular church, a doc- 
trinaire seclusion, and a personal discipline. Let us 
apply the Hegelian dialectics that in a modified 
form lie back of the earliest Socialist classics, and 
seek the solution in a higher synthesis, that shall 
conserve the old and include the new—that shall 
maintain principles intact, but shall give the great- 
est flexibility of form. If we can do this we shall 
have solved the problem that lay before us and 
acauitted ourselves like men and women and So- 
cialists. M. Stmons. 
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The Socialists of Los Angeles and vicinity are 
planning to hold a monster picnic at Long Beach 
on Saturday, Aug. 3rd, when the Rev. Chas. H. Vail 
and Mrs. Vail will be the chief speakers. 


Aecka 
Cheapness with no money to buy is a mockery. 
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i toa fini: a (housana Tarpon and still be as 
ver. Because it is built by MEEK from 
practical tions of successfill Tarpon Anglers. Every 


part is o} Meek standard of quality and excellence, 
The spiral gear, anti-friction bearings, automatic drag, strong frame 
c of the features our booklet K. 
fully explains. ‘Meek " imitators 
are manv—thiey are only imitators. B. F. MEEK & SONS, 
Makers of Reels of all sizes for ail kinds of fishing, Louisville, Ky. 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


eee “ BOSTON 
** Is stamped 
BE on every loop. ‘i 


a fue 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25¢ 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. PROBST OO., Makers, 
U.S.A, 


: Boston, Mass., 
ESS-~EVERY PAIR WARRANTED-@e 


. 2) Boston Baked 


Pork & Beans 


--Prepated with Tomato Sauce. 


Can be obtained at your 
grocers. Requires only 
heating to be ready 
to eat. 


Sample Can 


for six cents in 
stamps. Booklet 
free. 


VAN CAMP 
PACKING 
COMPANY, 


332 Kentucky 
Avenue, 
Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


"GRAND PRIX” 


Paris Exposition 
12900 


NDE or 
PrN a ce 


16 West 23d Street 
166 Broadway 
504 Fulton Street 
o 169 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut Street 
Chicago: 74 State Street 


New York: 
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THE TRUST IS REACHING OUT, 


They own the earth, and now they want the ccean. BOSTON HERALD Fi 


The Challenge 
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A Good Thing 


Good things are always 
bought freely, and 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


has the largest 
salé because the. 
people know the 


Best Whiskey 


when they taste 
it. Itis the best 
Because it is 
Pure, Old, 
Mellow 


and never disappoints 


Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Bundle rates for THe CHALLENGE: 
fty cents per hundred, post paid. 


Herron on Monopolies 


Dear Sir: The history of human thought shows 
it to have been a continuous struggle bteween in- 
dependent propositions and actual facts; between ab- 
stract ideals and the concrete human clay. Yet no 
proposition, however truthful, is true independently 
of other and very often opposite propositions. It 
is only in co-operative relations with other propo- 
sitions that any state of the truth is wholly true. 
The world of thought and search for truth needs a 
co-operative mode of spiritual growth and inquiry 
quite as urgently as society needs democracy in pro- 
duction and distribution. 

For instance, consider the curse of religious com- 
petition, with its wanton waste of spiritual energy 
and its grotesque mistake of brute might as divine 
authority. As economic competition brings forth 
the monopoly which destroys industrial liberty, so 
religious copmetition brings forth the sectarianism 
which destroys the soul’s integrity and makes spirit- 
ual honesty and liberty a crime against God and faith. 
Sectarianism is an attempted monopoly of God’s 
truth supply, just as the great oil combination is an 
attempted monopoly of the world’s oil supply, with 
the difference that the oil combination succeeds. 
The principle which creates the oil monopoly is the 
identical principle which builds up a great religious 
denomination. So far as the morality of the thing 
goes there is not a whit of difference between the 
oil monopoly and the Presbyterian general assembly ; 
or the Roman and the Methodist hierarchies. One 
is just as wicked as the other, except that the oil 
combination will be easier to deal with in the end, 
while the religious monopoly is more immoral and 
spiritually destructive. The success of an economic 
monopoly (which is the survival of the strongest 
competitor) depends upon destroying the free and 
common use of the productive means of the thing 
it would monopolize. The success of a religious 
sect (which is likewise the survival of the strong- 
est competitor) depends upon destroying the citadel 
of spiritual being; upon rooting out even the desire 
for that free individuality which is the motive of 
man’s creation, and the only excuse for there being 
a universe. Indeed, this sectarian delusion of spe- 
cial privilege in God is now the chief moral support 
of economic monopoly. We here come again 
upon the identity of the economic and the spiritual 
life. Wherever we take a cross section of the whole 
human fact, we find the evil principle of the economic 
system to be destroying the freedom and value of 
every kind of action. This is especially true in what 
we call religious activity. Where our motives touch 
the low-water mark of immorality. The Christian 
teaching of rewards and punishments is the wage 
system of production and distribution carried over 
into the wage slavery of the human soul. As the 
economic system is the capitalization of productive 
means and resources, so is the religious system the 
capitalization of spiritual means and resources. As 
capitalization’ sustains itself by the wage slavery 
of labor, so the church sustains itself by the wage 
slavery of the spiritual life. As capitalism increases 


itself by absorbing the economic output of labor, so 
the church increases itself by absorbing the spiritual 
output of faith. As by the wage system capitalism 
pauperizes and debauches labor-power, so, by its 
vicious standards of rewards and punishments, the 
church pauperizes soul power. So soon as you have 
done away with the wage.system in industry, you 
will find it already banished from spiritual or ethical 
motives. And from the soil of Socialism, even in 
its materialistic stages, will spring up standards 
of ethical value that will at least prepare us for 
spiritual decency, and be worthy of manly respect 

At its best, the religion of rewards and punish- 
ments exists on the low ground of obligation and 
menace; and that is always a police stage of religion, 
fit only for slaves. Even the virtues begotten by 
such a religion. are at the expense of spiritual in- 
tegrity, and of the freedom which springs from the 
love of truth. To be kept within moral bounds by 
the fear of anything here or hereafter, or to serve 
a religious system for rewards that are to accrue 
to belief and conduct, is to ground religion in a 
fundamental and groveling immorality. To seek 
piety as an escape from dreaded consequences is to 
choose the slave lash for the soul’s master. To doa 
good act because one is to get something for it is to 
destroy all that makes the doing of it good. To pur- 
sue godliness because it is profitable, either for this 
life or some life to come. is to thoroughly discredit 
godliness, and to debase it into a coin of exchange. 
The universe has nothing wherewith to pay a man 
for doing right or for loving his brother, because it 
has nothing of cqual or comparative worth. . “ 
The reward of doing right is in heing right: the 
reward of love is in loving; the reward of service is 
in serving: the reward of telling the truth is the 
joy of being true; the reward of standing for one’s 
freedom at great cost is the sweetness and power of 
being free—Extract from Rev. Geo. D. Herron, in 
The Worker. 
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What Socialists want: All to be well housed. 
clothed, fed and educated. A system that will end all 
profit, interest and rent. All the means of produc- 
tion and distribution and all the available forces of 
nature to be owned by, and operated for, the benefit 
of the whole people. The abolition of all useless 
and non-productive toil. A work-day as short as 
the needs of the people will permit. No child labor. 
Every one to receive the full value of his or her la- 
bor. A higher standard of living and a higher plane 
of morals as the result. To be gained by organiza- 
tion, agitation, education and an intelligent exercise 
of the ballot. Today, a workingman’s life is a game 
of chance—Ex. 
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If you think this paper is of any value, please pass 
it to your neighbor. If you take no interest in it pass 
it to him anyhow. He may find in it something 
worth thinking over. It is only an appeal to his 
reason. Give him a chance. 


Money Coming Our Way 
Governor of London Bank Views It With Alarm. 


London, July 11.—“TI cannot pretend to view the 
ever-growing excess of British imports over exports 
with equanimity.” observed the governor of the Union 
Bank, Mr. Schuster, in reviewing the financial situ- 
ation at the semi-annual meeting today. 

“The transfer of securities from this side of the 
Atlantic to the other has continued on an ever-in- 
creasing scale and British indebtedness to the United 
States for produce has apparently been settled by the 
transfer there of securities. This movement cannot 
continue indefinitely,-and its ultimate influence on the 
London money market must be very considerable.” 

[How will Europe pay for our goods when we get 
all her gold and securities? If she gives us goods. 
what will we do with them?—cmembering that “us” 
is Rockefeller, Morgan & Co.—H. G. W.] 


“The Crime of Credulity,” by Herbert N. Casson, author 
of “The Red Light.’”” News York: Peter Eckler, publisher, 
No. 35 Fulton street. Cloth 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
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“ Distenct*vely original ewations, both as 
regards the scale and manner of construction ~ 


EXQUL ve gains UALITY OF TONE, 
Ww NB RFUL VOLUME AND ANGELIC 
SWEETNESS ARE EVIDENCES OF THE 
SUPERB GENIUS NANIFESTER THROUGH- 
OUT IN THEIR CONS UCTION 


EASY PAYMENTS ARRANGEO 'F DESIRED 
BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


Te Krell Piano Co. fithmow sis. 
CINCINNATI O KX 
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SUES OT TO SE ES SE Se 


Tne CHALLENGE in clubs of five, 25 cents. 


